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Essentials of Arithmetic 


By Davin M, Sensenie, M. 8., and Rosert F. AnpERson, A. M., In- 
structors in Mathematics, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa 844 
pp. Cloth. Introductory price, 60 cents. 

This book while intended for grammar grades and the higher grades of un- 
graced schools, contains ali subjects of arithmetic that are regarded essential 
y the leading educators of to-day. Among its commendable features may 
mentioned: 
Its compactness. 
While it has fewer pases than is usually found in a book of its grade, this 
book contains more than three thousand well-graded problems, practica 1 and 
ree from all puzzling conditions. The many exercises in oral problems will 
tend to encourage the training of that power which comes from the study of 
mental arithmetic. 


The solutions of prominent types of problems. 

To teachers who are striving to secure accuracy of expression as well as neat 
and = ge solutions these forms will be welcome. The pupil — be guided 
in ta rand up new work, and if the solutions and forms set up before h: are 

Sauae logical, they will influence him toward that kind of thought and ex- 


The clniesion of the greater part of compound denominate 
numbers. 


Except in the measurement of time, angles, and arcs, operations with such 

numbers have but little space in practice to-day, and there is no justification 

for the great amount ~4 time that pupils have spent in performing operations 
with this kind of number. 


The treatment of business papers 
By the aid of phetemnahie forms of such business papers as areim common 
use to-day, supplemented by clear and concise explanations of their purpose 
ona how to use them, this important subject is given such a practica) turn as 
will enlist the interest of both pupil and teacher. 


The omission of such subjects as annual interest, averaging 


accounts, medial proportion, progressions and annuities. 

These subjects are so little used to-day except in very ~~ — of work 
that the wisdom of omitting them will not be questioned. In ny instances 
the more difficult and also the less important subjects of a chapter are placed 
as a supplement to the chapter, to be omitted if the teacher 


‘Essentials of Arithmetic.” 


Will at once appeal to teachers, not alone for what it contains but also for 
what it omits. No other book more nearly meets the demands of the grades 
for which it is intended 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS 
The New Complete Arithmetic 
A valuable treatise for high and normal schools, academies, etc. 487 
pp. 90 cents. 
, The publishers will take pleasure in answering inquiries regarding these or other pub- 


“SILVER BURDETT & COMPANY, 


BOSTON 29-33 East 19th Street, NEW YORK CHICAGO 











“ETERNAL DILIGENCE IS THE 
PRICE OF PROSPERITY.” scscctmester 


T has always been the aim of the Dixon Co. to be diligent in their business. 
They have set their standard high but have always lived up to it. The 
true test of a firm in business is, whether they are honest or not. The Dixon 
PENCILS are honestly made, and as such can always be relied upon. The 
Germans, who are so well qualified to speak, have said: “If you want a thing 
to appear in your national life, place it in your school system.” 


DIXON'S Givi’ PENCILS 
are a part of the school system ef all prominent cities and towns in the United 


States. If you are not familiar with their merits, send 16c. in stamps and men- 
tion this publication, and samples worth double the amount will be sent you. 
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consisting of English Grammar for Grammar Schools and Language Lessons for 
Grammar Grades and for third and fourth grades First Book. 


JUST ADOPTED FOR USE CITY OF PATERSON, N. J. 
For the best text-books in Arithmetic 


Nichol’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic 


in seven books—a book for each school year. Recognized as one of the most success- 
ful series of school text-books of the time. 
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each. Send for descriptive circulars. Correspondence solicited . * . 
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Type -Well Printed—Fine Poper—Hall- New Oopyright Introductions—New Type— 
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$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


@asalogue Pree} DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


«THE FLORAL RECORD~ 


is a plant record arranged for| contains all that is necessary, 
analysis, description,and draw-| and is so low in price that the 
ing. Most other plant records| whole class can be supplied at 
cost so much that teachers can/a small cost. Price, 15 cents, 
not use them in their classes| Write for terms for introduc- 
in botany. This little book|tionm.’. .°. 0°. .°. os o%. 6% ats a's oe 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 
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The descriptive matter is 
attractively written, possess- 
ing also the merit of scien- 
tific accuracy, and present- 
ing a great number of inter- 
esting facts and anecdotes. 

It is a delightful volume 
for young people, for the ; 
home library table, or: for 
school-room use. 

No volume in natural his- 
po of equal attractiveness 
and merit was. ever before 
offered at so low a price. 
It is elegantly and strongly 
bound in cloth, and now 
offered for the age comps | 
ra price of 85c.; by mail, 
1,10, 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY $3 


SUMMER COURSES | July 7—Aug. 15 
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The Feelings as a Factor in School Training. 


By C. L. Payton, A. M. 
[Concluded.] 


We may now briefly pass in review some of the in- 
stinctive feelings as they arise, and see what guidance 
we may get from the consideration. 

The first instinct is for activity and motion. Every 
nurse knows how much more easily a child’s attention 
is attracted by a moving object than by still life. The 
same instinct persists all thru childhood. If it is an 
object lesson, keep, if possible, active objects before the 
class. Better than a diagram to show the breathing of 
the lungs is a double bladder with a tube to it by which 
you can inflate and deflate ; better than a stuffed bird is 
a live cat; better than a dried botanical specimen or a 
whole herbarium is a growing haricot-bean. Don’t let 
your class-room be a mausoleum, Even in physics let 
the expanding power of heat be demonstrated by a toy 
steam engine. Whatever the subject, give them plenty 
to do themselves. If it is science, let it be heuristic ; if 
it is language, let there be quick, sharp question and 
answer in the language taught. 

It is boys of the sprightliest temper who are com- 
monly fullest of mischief. Their mischievousness is 
really their attempt to enliven their surroundings. 
They are bursting and itching with life at every 
pore themelves, and they cannot abide the sight 
of everything torpid about them. They can raise 
more life by vexing folk than by doing servicea- 
viceable acts. Ergo they do vexatious things ; ergo they 
throw stones, because that flutters old stagers badly. 
If they cannot see the vexation and flutter they cause 
still they can enjoy it in the mind’s eye. They will 
break a window on the sly, or steal a workman’s tool, or 
fasten up his door, just to enjoy the thought of how he 
will fret and fume. This is an instinct. We have to 
reckon with it. Repress it or coerce it we cannot in 
any considerable measure. But divert it we can into 
more useful channels ; and gymnastics, wood carving, 
carpentry, and such manual classes are some of the ways 
in which schoolmasters have endeavored to exploit it. 

But more important than all the manual exercises in 
the whole pedagogic cyclopedia is that the teacher 
should himself be sprightly. One of the wisest things 
Dr. Arnold ever said was when, speaking of the cork- 
screw staircase which led to his sixth-form room at 
Rugby, he remarked: “‘ When I can’t run up that stair- 
case I shall not attempt to teach boys any more.” 

Another instinctive feeling which comes to the front 
very early is acquisitiveness. Your boy likes to have 
things for his very own,and as many of them as possi- 
ble. He is a born collector. He collects anything, 
from soap coupons and cigarette pictures to postage- 
stamps, play-bills, birds’ eggs, butterflies, or door-knobs. 
The Kaffirs in South Africa, Mr. Nevinson tells us, col- 
lect boots. They have no special use for them; they 
just hang them round their necks as ornaments, and 
the man who goes abeut with the greatest number of 
boots round his neck is a proud man. Boys are like 
this: they collect for the sake of collecting ; but the 
sagacious educator can pretty readily exploit this in- 
stinct to serviceable ends. Whatever he learns about 
the special objects he collects, the collector will, at any 


rate, learn some amount of patience and perseverance ; 
he will get some idea of classification with ali that this 
involves of nice discrimination, neatness, and order. All 
this over and above what he will Jearn about the actual 
articles he collects. And this will be consideratle. 

Another instinctive feeling which develops at an early 
age with boys is the combative and emulative tendency. 
This finds its legitimate scope in football and field sports, 
which not only give scope to the instinct, but regulate 
and discipline it, and exercise with it other higher quali- 
ties of self-control, concentration, courage, and unselfish- 
ness. 

The school games, and all the organizing work that 
they involve, serve also as a field for another instinctive 
feeling which is found, at any rate, in all vigorous 
specimens of boyhood. They want to manage things 
for themselves. With quite young children how 
frequent it is to hear them say: “Now let me do 
it,” “‘Let me try it by myself”! It is so all the way up. 
And school games, a cadet corps, athletic sports, and all 
the other branches of school activity, a debating society, 
a musical society, a chess club, a camera club, a scien- 
tific society, a school magazine, all afford splendid scope 
for this instinctive desire to manage. In fact it is here 
that you find training in citizenship and affairs. Let it 
have scope ; there may be hitches, there may be mis- 
management ; but in this, as in everything else, boys 
learn by making mistakes. As Mr. Chesterton says: 
‘* What is worth doing at all, is worth doing badly.” 

In the comradeship of games and school societies the 
sociable instinct finds its satisfaction and its growth. 
That is another of the most strongly marked feelings in 
boys. It is notalways positive in character ; about the 
difficult years of 13to0 16 the sociable instinct is chiefly 
shown by a shyness which seems to shrink from society, 
but which really isa sign of how strong the social sense 
is growing. Masters may work on this for purposes of 
punishment. Thring used to make the boys who were 
late for morning assembly come up before the whole 
school and sign their names solemnly in the register be- 
neath his very eyes—a much worse ordeal for a boy than 
to be beaten with many stripes. 

But this method of punishment must be used with 
great caution. It is quite easy by means of it, without 
meaning it and witheut knowing it, to injure a boy’s 
self-respect ; and self-respect, like a human tooth, has 
a sensitive enamel] coating—the slightest scratch on the 
surface opens the door to a process of corruption and 
decay which it is no easy matter to arrest. 

This raises the question of punishment in schools, 
which I do not wish to enter. Iwill only say that there 
is no duty which needs so much sensibility on the part 
of a master, so much appreciation of a boy’s own feel- 
ing. It is a great mistake to treat a boy as tho he were 
bad. Few boyst-very few—are that. To treat a boy 
as such is the best way to make him bad. On the other 
hand, over-strictners is far better than slackness. Iam 
no friend to coercion ; but coercion is better than idle- 
ness, and punishment is better than evil or vicious 
habit. When a boy does wrong, the better part of that 
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boy knows that he deserves punishment. If youlet him 
down too lightly, the better part of him is disappointed 
in you, the worse part of him rejoices in its impunity. 
Let love here reinforce with all its power the better 
side, even tho it takes the form.of extreme severity. 
More than anything else this tests the right balance 
and discrimination of a master’s “sensibility,” and 
greater perhaps than any other rewardin our profession 
is the love and respect, in after life, of a boy whom you 
have expelled from school. 

Boys have an instinctive love of praise. Don’t stint 
praise where praise is deserved. Some boys, and many 
of the better sort are easily discouraged—they come to 
something stiff, they make a failure, and they are only 
too apt to say, “It’s no use trying.” Take any chance 
such a boy gives you of praising him. Fortunately he 
is as easily encouraged as discouraged. 

What thou wilt 
Thou sooner shalt enforce it with thy smile 
Than hew to it with thy sword. 

This is, I think, especially true of higher work. In 
teaching higher composition I found it had immense ef- 
fect on some boys to tell them what were the best points 
in their compositions as well as the worst, and whenever 
a boy flashed out into something really good to com- 
mend it. Greet its excellence as the heroes of faith 
greeted the pronises “‘from afar.” Give it its due 
meed openly before the class or before the school— 

One good deed dying tougueless 
Slaughters a thousand waiting upon that. 

I did want to treat the question of humor and the 
value of a pervasive humor in putting a master en rap- 
port with a boy ; also the limitations of its use. But, 
being a Scotchman, perhaps it would be leas painful for 
you if I left this untouched. 

I do wish, in conclusion, to say one word on the dis- 
cipline of the feelings. In this more than any other 
question wise discrimination, right balance, due regula- 
tion are required. Indiscriminate indulgence is fatal. 

I have laid stress on the importance of finding for 
each interest as it awakes in the growing boy an appro- 
priate scope, appropriate objects, and the danger of 
either stunting the whole manhood, if no such scope is 
afforded, or of perverting manhood if the interest finds 
@ Vicious or unnatural cnannel of expression. It is also 
necessary, first of all, to keep the due balance between 
feeling and actions and, secondly, to have all feelings, 
instincts, and due subordination to that great arbiter, 
the will, which stands behind all our ideas and impulses 
and acts. First, the balance between feeling and action. 
Nothing is further from my intentions than to produce 
an “‘emotional” creature, the sort of effusive namby- 
pamby, who goes to concerts and sermons, sits in com- 
fortable ease and enjoys the titillation of the senses, 
emotional and spiritual, but allows the whole of the 
emotional impulse to melt into thin air without ever al- 
lowing it to translate itself into honest effort. 

Nor do I want to produce a creature incapable of de- 
ing anything that is disagreeable. In saying that we 
should take all advantage of a boy’s likes, I do not mean 
that he should be taught to do nothing except what he 
likes. On the contrary, I believe that to endure hard- 
ness is an essential part of every traihing, and every 
child should have to do every day, as part of its training, 
something which it heartily detests. And for this there 
must be compulsion, there must be fear; only I would 
not have fear the main element. 

Nor do I hold that one like is as good as another. 
The mind that admires a display of fireworks, a grandiose 
procession, or a street of showy shop-windows, is of a 
far lower caliber than one which admires the budding of 
a flower, the sunset, the plunge of a diving bird, or the 
graceful bound of a deerhound. 
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a curse to her child. The mother wao, for am- 
bition’s sake, prompts her son to deceit and aids him in 
it is also criminally foolish, But the error in both is 
not that they love their boy too much, but that they 
love him too little ; that they do not love the best in 
him and desire the best for him. Such lovein a mother 
is selfishness, even tho she say with Rebekah: “Upon 
me, upon me be the curse.” It is a species of idolatry, 
because it puts the lower in the place of the highest, 
and the highest is—the law of duty. 

“The test of being educated,” says Herbert Spencer, 
“is, Can you do what you ought; when you ought; 
whether you want to do it or not?” 


SP 


Some Tendencies in Modern Education. 
By Supt. G. V. BucHANAN, Sedalia, Mo. 


By a tendency in education is meant a bent or inclin- 
ation of the public mind with regard to some phase of 
educational work. A tendency is a theory or a belief 
in operation. A belief concerning some aspect of edu- 
cation which has taken a somewhat general hold on the 
public consciousness. An educational tendency may 
arise from an educational doctrine founded on the 
soundest philosophy or it may originate in the merest 
chance and become quite current before a thoughtful 
public can establish its truth or falsity. 

A movement springing from a sound philosophy is 
almost sure to be useful in the hands of well-balanced 
educators, but the best possible course of activity may 
be distorted and crippled in its effects by a blind follow- 
ing of the letter to the disregard of the spirit. For 
example. Physical culture made the youth of Athens 
the most beautiful, agile, and healthy in the world ; 
yet a distorted physical cultureis to-day, in many highly 
civilized communities, developing monstrosities who can 
strike a sledge hammer blow, walk 500 miles in as many 
consecutive hours, lift one’s weight by his teeth, pump 
a bicycle with phenomenal speed, carry a football thru 
a mass of brute force and die of heart expansion at 35, 

The Greek physical culture was the expression of a 
sound philosophy. Too much of ours is haphazard, or 
toward low ideals. 

On the other hand, an educational movement arising 
by chance or without the backing of a long process of 
careful reflection, may be useful; but in matters so 
important as the mental, moral, and physical develop- 
ment of a race the best thought and experience of the 
world should be drawn upon for guidance. 

Among the earlier tendencies which arose from sound 
philosophy and have become educational principles may 
be mentioned the kindergarten idea which developed in 
Froebel’s hands: the Hegelian movement for sound, 
thoro drill, and for the heavier work which alone can 
give power, resolution and independence, and the more 
modern doctrine of Herbart who amplified the idea of 
Pestalozzi that sound, effective, educational work must 
proceed along the lines of a careful study of the child 
to be taught as well as of tne things to be taught to 
him ; that it is as unwise to formulate a body of truth 
and try to force it into the minds of a group of children 
of varied capacities for retaining and utilizing it as it is 
to attempt to force a bushel of grain into each of a 
number of casks of different eapacities. 

With the mere mention of these three of the many 
well-established doctrines which are now guiding prin- 
ciples for all educators, we pass to the consideration of 
afew of the leading tendencies in the educational 
thought of our times which are seeking to become edu- 
— principles. Some of these are evil and some 
good. 

Among those which should be classed as evil or ques- 


It seems to me that feelings become wrong thrubeing tionable are, first, the present marked tendency to de- 
put in their wrong place, when they are not related to a 
higher principle and subordinated to the supreme law. 
The mother who loves her son so much that she cannot 
bear to let him endure punishment or suffer hardship is 


sert the smaller colleges and go to the universities for 
all higher education ; second, that toward a too loose 
election of subjects in the curricula of secondary 
schools ; third, toward instruction exclusively by one 
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sex ; and fourth, toward curricula so easy as not to ex- 
ercise the will of the pupil and which must thus fail to 
develop power for the sterner contests of life. 

Among the tendencies which seem well grounded in 
reason and usefulness we mention, first, that toward 
universal elementary education; second, that toward 
the popularizing of public secondary education ; third, 
toward scientific methods of teaching based upon a 
knowledge of child life as well as of the branches to be 
taught ; fourth, the tendency among the wealthy to 
contribute to the cause of popular higher education ; 
fifth, toward the happy union of the humanistic and the 
utilitarian elements of educational work which produce 
cultured, practical men and women, having enough of 
practical ability to enable them to take up life’s duties 
in a useful way and enough culture to give their lives a 
permanent, refining influence. . 


Decline of the Small College. 


The desertion of the smaller colleges for life in the 
universities, is shown by the fact that universities 
are rapidly increasing in number wit a constant in- 
crease in attendance, while the number of isolated col- 
leges is growing smaller and their attendance dimin- 
ishing. The distinction between the college and the 
university, as regarded in America, may be seen in the 
following definitions. 

A college provides courses of study of four years’ dur- 
ation in the various departments of language, litera- 
ture, mathematics, the sciences, etc., coming just above 
a four years’ high school course. In other words it 
supplements the public school curriculum by a four 
years’ course of study so selected as to constitute a well 
rounded education and fitting the student for mastery 
of any department of higher special study. A univer- 
sity consists of a group of colleges, one for general, all- 
round culture, and the others to prep2zre students for 
special vocations as law, medicine, and dentistry. 

Many students, on entering college, are mere boys 
and girls from sixteen to eighteen years of age, and 
with no experience outside of home and the school- 
room. If they enter one of the smaller colleges they 
are usually near home. An attendance of only 100 or 
200 students enables the members of the faculty to 
know them well, see their needs, and give them the use- 
ful counsel and encouragement almost of a parent. By 
the end of a four years’ course the student has come to 
know very intimately the 300 or 500 young people com- 
ing from home representing the various business, so- 
cial, and professional interests of his part of the coun- 
try. He has also grown familiar with a dozen or 
twenty men and women constituting the faculty who 
are representatives of the best class of citizens. Thus 
by social contact with so many equals —representative 
types of the men and women with whom his life must 
be spent—and by close relations with these wise and 
good men and women of the faculty the youngster 
surely receives an excellent preparation for life ; and by 
no means the least part of it is the intimate friendship 
which usually lasts thru life. 


“#At une university he is one of a thousand students, 
or several thousand perhaps, and rarely receives instruc- 
tion from an individual teacher long enough to more 
than form his acquaintance. I grant he may have su- 
perior advantages at the university in libraries and other 
material equipment, but he will lose that close, sympa- 
thetic, spiritual relation which prompts him thru life to 
call the college his alma mater. Who ever thought of 
comparing a university to a cherishing mother? Too 
often it is more like a heartless giant—altho strong in 
intellect, weak spiritually and socially. Too many par- 
ents are dazzled by the name, the wealth, or the num- 
bers at the university, and lose sight of the influences 
which have always hovered about the small, dependent 
college founded in Christ’s name and conducted by men 
and women who are not attracted by large salaries and 
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who believe that the right education of youth is a sa- 
cred trust. 

Having finished his four years of college life, the 
youth is quite mature and better fitted to stand in the 
larger, colder and more formal institution without vio- 
lence to his earlier convictions. 


College Electives. 

Another questionable tendency has grown out of the 
practice of colleges and universities, under the lead of 
President Eliot, of Harvard, of allowing students very 
large liberty in selecting their own branches of study. 
Very naturally the lower schools like to follow in the 
footsteps of the higher, and now we find many high 
schools giving their pupils great freedom in selecting, on 
entrance, the branches which they prefer. Of course 
this selection is supposed to be made with the advice 
and consent of parents and teachers, but all experience 
shows that there is danger of drifting into the practice 
of leaving this important matter to the pupil, who does 
not know the nature of the branches and is likely to se- 
lect such as have the reputation of being easy. If the 
educational creeds of Hegel, our own Commissioner 
Harris, and many other educational leaders mean any 
thing they are earnest protests against such looseness 
which must result in unsymmetrical development. 

I believe the correct thing in secondary education is a 
variety of courses of study, well adapted to the va- 
rious needs of pupils and consequent election of courses 
instead ef branches. The election even here should be 
safeguarded by being left very largely to an experienced, 
wide-awake teacher or principal who is held responsible 
for his selections. Then the fourteen year-old will not 
leave out one branch from his curriculum because it 
may be hard for him and elect another which he believes 
to be easy, but will be required to pursue such as a 
trained mind, familiar with the pupil’s peculiarities and 
also with the various branches, believes to be necessary 
for the best development of his powers for usefulness. 


Emasculation of the Teaching Corps. 

The early educators of the race were men, and in sev- 
eral countries, notably Germany, the men continue to 
be almost the sole instructors of youth. The reasons 
for this are apparent to even the casual student of his- 
tory and are ne argument that men are by nature the 
best teachers. In fact it seems quite generally con- 
ceded that women are usually better primary teachers 
than are men. As we go higher in the branches, how- 
ever, and deal with boys and girls who are approaching 
maturity the demands change and women are not re- 
garded as superior in adaptation to the new conditions. 
In fact I believe that the best judgment of careful stu- 
dents of the educational processes which are shaping 
the destinies of the race agree that children, from 
about the age of nine or ten until maturity, should have 
the companionship and instruction of both sexes; that 
boys who mature wholly under the influence of men are 
not the best prepared for life’s companionships which 
include women, and that boys who are confined to the 
companionship of women are not ideally equipped for 
coping with men in business and professional life. So 
it may be said of girls whoare restricted to the instruc- 
tion of one sex that they are not the best fitted for life’s 
relations which embrace the two sexes. America has 
gone further, perhaps, than any other nation in turn- 
ing the instruction and training of her chilcren over to 
women. The tendency is still increasing and it looks 
as tho a few decades hence will find no men inthe ranks 
of our public school teachers. This condition is not 
caused by the general inefficiency of men as teachers, 
but by the fact that they are constantly and universally 
underbid by their sisters. As arule. women can teach 
for smaller salaries than can men. The man is support- 
ing a family or is preparing todoso. Ina large ma- 
jority of cases the woman is not and is not contemplat- 
ing such a responsibility. 

(To be continued.) 
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Educational Review of the Month. 


Digest of Articles on Educational Gopics Selected from Current Periodical_Literature. 


The Social Side of Education. 


The annual meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is always an educational treat. Subjects of live 
interest are discussed by specialists, and the reports are 
read with deep interest. Two of the papers read at the 
last meeting, held March 8, deal with the social side of 
education, one being presented by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
the other by Mr. H. W. Stebbins, of Boston. 


G. Stanley Hall on Social Aspects. 


A part of Dr. Hall's paper follows : 

Man has domesticated himself by civilization because, 
like nearly all the other seven score species that have 
been tamed, he is by nature gregarious. He became a 
political animal, because long before he was a social 
being. In view of this, sociology—a new and as yet 
very crude science, but full of vast problems for the fu- 
ture—now insists that education is solely a social ques- 
tion, and all its work may be described as fitting for so- 
ciety and civic life. Its grave indictment against the 
school may be roughly, and perhaps a little strongly, 
characterized as follows : 

1. It shuts the child up away from the home, nature, 
and the street, where he can truly live, and there en- 
forces an artificial and sessile life, using few muscles 
save those that wag the tongue and now more and more 
the pen ; inverting nature’s order, with insufficient air 
and perhaps light ; condemning the eye to monotonous 
zigzag; and giving rise to booksful of school-bred dis- 
eases, 

2. The kindergarten, primary, grammar, high school, 
college, university, technical, and professional grades 
are not well articulated, so that there is waste in passing 
from one to the other. 

8. Successive grades in the same institution are too 
isolated, one from the other. Promotion methods are 
clumsy and mechanical. Pupils lack association with 
older children which they had in the ungraded system, 
where the elder were ef great help to the younger. 

4. The curriculum is isolated from life, sometimes 
dealing with ancient subject-matter, useless in the mod- 
ern world, and perpetuating old, traditional methods 
long after they are superseded by the progress of busi- 
ness, science, and letters. 

5. Its persistent gravity is toward form instead of 
content—at least three-fourths of the instruction in the 
three R’s being purely vacuous form ; language tending 
to take precedence of meaning, method of substance, 
and mechanism of life. 

6. The curriculum is prescribed with woeden uni- 
formity. Under the system of close supervision, the 
teacher has no initiative to bring to bear his or her own 
personality, but is the inspector’s assistant. 

7. The science taught is bookish, abstract, memorized, 
and not applied to life 

8. The pupil is isolated even from his mates, and not 
allowed to help them. The natural stimulus of emula- 
tion, which is such a power in the world, is checked. 

Lastly, the branches are isolated and neither corre- 
lated with each other nor co-ordinated with the nascent 
stages of the growing mind. 

If this extreme characterization were correct, the 
school would be a ghastly, artificial, desiccated thing in- 
deed, made up of pretenses and make-believes. It would 
distinctly disqualify for life and maim and handicap its 
victims. Children would net live in any true sense in 
school, because nothing would truly need to be done. 
But, happily, there are countervailing and opposite ten- 
dencies always more or less active, and to roughly esti- 
mate and list some of these is my purpose to-day. 

To begin with, language itself is inits nature and 


origin a purely social organism. It is primarily to ex- 
press one’s own ideas. ‘he child should never be com- 
pelled to say anything unless he has something to say. 
Speech is never for its own sake and should never be 
studied apart from centent bythe young. The habit of 
utterance without having something that presses for 
expression undermines the foundations of honesty be- 
tween man and man, and loosens the social bond. 
Wherever children speak, and especially write, without 
avery real and urgent content, they are demoralized 
and their education is anti-social. 

Again, young children are imitative to a degree that 
neither they nor their teachers have until lately dreamed 
of. A late writer collected a list of scores of fads that 
spread thru a class, school, and the youthful community. 
This apish faculty pitches upon accent, gait, manner, 
dress, mode of speech, all the automatisms, habits, and 
morale, like infection, and is often more potent without 
a word of instruction or knowledge. Fashions, beliefs, 
and conduct are conveyed by contagion. The teacher, 
the older and especially admired pupils, and natural 
leaders can be utilized as radiators of moral and social 
influence in innumerable ways bya tactful teacher ; and 
if he or she be a favorite, there is almost nothing abeut 
his or her own personality which is not thus infec- 
tious. 

The school itself should inspire esprit de corps. Noth- 
ing is stronger, especially in boys, than the gang spirit 
which in the early teens underlies all their spontaneous 
organizations, predatory, athletic, and even cultural. All 
scope should be given the very harmless expression of 
this instinct. The young are teaching others social mo- 
rality thus far faster than the school can do. 

The school should be made in the image of the home, 
should be the home projected and enlarged, just as the 
teaching instinct at its best is at bottom identical with 
the parental. Probably only in the lower classes are 
the children really overburdened by home doties, and in 
the community as a whole they should do far more, and 
it is difficult to say whether home or school would be 
most helped by closer rapport with the other. 

The home should be served by every child, who should 
feel himself a useful and integral member of it with du- 
ties. Every girl should cook, sew, clean, polish, and 
perhaps wash ; have something to do with flowers; de- 
velop some domestic taste and pride in place of the 
shame so often felt by high-school girls for their lowly 
homes, for which their education so often breeds calam- 
itous distaste. They should be reminded that too soft 
hands in the young suggest a soft brain; that hand and 
brain both grow and are educated together. The kit- 
chen is the heart of the home; its industries, intelli- 
gently understood, are among the most educational of 
all possible influences ; and to overcome the alienation 
school often breeds for home life in the modern Ameri- 
can girl is one of our most serieus problems. 

Boys, too, should have chores with coal, wood, fire, 
the yard, snow, errands to market, repairs, pets, and es- 
pecially in vacation should be taken up into the indus- 
trial or social life. The struggle of middle-class par- 
ents to exempt their children from home work is often 
pathetic. They study sloyd, which was origina'ly noth- 
ing but the curricularization of the home industries of 
Swedish peasants; study attenuated and isolated 
manual and industrial methods of training, which are 
only the home duties of children of some other age or 
place. We teach the Indian to make butter, harnesses, 
carpentry, and blacksmithing, despite the fact that a 
better curriculum for him could be devised in making 
bows and arrows, pottery, bead and basket work, canoes, 
“ata and other indigenous arts, which are being 
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The home is the mother of the school, which has al- 
most disewned it. They are often rivals, while the 
whole duty of the true teacher is only to perform cer- 
tain special, parental functions. 

On the Groos theory play is practice of what children 
will do when they are grown-ups, and, on what I believe 
a larger and truer theory, it especially supplements and 
complements future life by exercising faculties that will 
become useless, but must be exercised, like the tadpole’s 
tail, if they are to vanish and stimulate the growth of 
higher powers that take their place. Most plays are a 
fore-school for the social instincts. The rules of the 
game teach forbearance, justice, respect for others, and 
most of the social virtues. Thus a curriculum of plays 
and games can develop almost every good quality, and 
wherever it can be turned on in the school-room brings 
into it the breezy real life of out of doors. Hence play- 
grounds filled full of every practical utilization should 
be an integral part of everyschool. Thus children edu- 
cate themselves and each other, and the yard is a school 
of human nature. 

Some civic instruction before the close of the gram- 
mar school should be universal. This some have begun 
by grafting on to beys an interest in fires, and explain- 
ing insurance and teaching heroism from the brave 
deeds of the fire laddies. Others have utilized spontan- 
eous and already well-developed interest in the police 
for lessons on crime, drunkenness, the function of the 
prison, penalties for various offences, and duty in 
general, and have spun a litt. system of practical 
ethics about this very vital center. The school 
itself is a convenient point of departure for the study 
of taxation, organization, the duties of school boards, 
the processes and material of building, and have evolved 
lessons of hygiene, punctuality, order, and the other 
school duties of children which may themselves be les- 
sons in sociology. Elections afford opportunities for 
instruction in suffrage, its technique, functions, history, 
and theadvantagesof Democratic and Republican forms 
of government. ~ 

Industries are a vast theme. In a material sense 
agriculture, manufacture, and commerce are the central 
things in the prosperity of a nation or race to which 
everything else—the professions, literature, ete.,— is 
subordinated and ancillary. What we call business is a 
vast booming, humming machine which absorbs more 
and more the best ability and energy of the world. 
Wherever we can turn on its interests to the school ma- 
chinery, it is given vast increase of motive power. The 
teacher’s great opportunity to-day is to select the most 
educative elements and curricularize them in order to 
develop the motor, efferent powers that do, make, and 
produce, 

If the grammar schools ought predominantly to fit for 
existing institutions the high school and college should 
be made in the image, not of the present, but of the 
future. Personality must now be unfolded to its ut- 
termost, with the assurance, that state, industry, family, 
church, will be transformed and made to fit it, and not 
vice versa. All the adult world to which children are 
relatively indifferent is felt as never before. The social 
instinct is now trained by friendships which can never 
pe deep and lasting before. Spontaneous and relatively 
permanent organizations for amusement and culture are 
formed. It is the age of religious involution or duty to 
self, parents, mates. The world isrealized. Sentiment 
is deepened. Art and music find new appreciation. Com- 
petition flames up with new intensity. Self-conscious- 
ness often seeks to reconstruct manners and is seen in 
countless affectations. At thisstage youth must not be 
trained to merely defend the old forts, institutional or 
cultural, but to advance to new fields, armed with all the 
arts of aggressive warfare, both offensive and defensive. 
All the social instincts are now immensely re-enforced. 
The queries, too often unspoken, are numberless, the 
hunger for real knowledge, for content is at its strong- 
est and best. ‘Too soon this golden springtime of growth 
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will be past and the life of service begun. 

_ True social education will revise some most estab- 
lished usages. It will insist in its higher aeademic 
grades upon a good deal of technical and applied sci- 
ence before the expert consecrates himself te pure sci- 
ence. It will insist on considerable knowledge of soci- 
ology, experience in slumming and rescue work, before 
life is devoted to the pastoral office. It will require 
more knowledge of the general laws of life and of health 
before training in the cure of disease ; and, in general, 
we shall restore in our academic life the spirit as well as 
the great old name of the humanities. 


Industrial Education as a Social Force. 


The boy to-day is a social product and nota social 
element, Mr. Stebbins says. There are four influences 
at work on him to give him a social value. 

The first is the almost utter lack of masculine influ- 
ence in his up-bringing. Practically we are dealing with 
half-orphans in our schools. That means socially that 
there is a lack of the element that develops regard for 
order, law, and discipline. 

A second element is that out of the social atmosphere 
that surrounds the boy’s life has gone a generous esti- 
mate of manual labor, more especially on the part of the 
native-born children of the native-born. 

Third. Into its place, or instead of it, has come a so- 
cial atmosphere saturated with commercialism. This 
leads the boy and the parent of the boy not only to de- 
mand short courses of study in school, but, as soon as 
possible, to urge him into a wage-earning position. 

The fourth element is that the boy to-day, at least in 
the city, is training in class isolation. The school fol- 
lows the house and home, and when we have blocks in 
the center of our cities given solely to business, and 
widely separated residential sections, the children ofthe 
well-to-do and wealthy are separated from the poor in 
their school life. Training in broad, sympathetic re- 
gard for, and esteem of, the labor, judgment, and char- 
acter of those other social classes than their own is thus 
reduced to a minimum. 

This, then, is the question: What are the social con- 
ditions to-day under which the industrially educated 
pupil may become, or tend to become, a constructive so- 
cial force ? 

First of all, let us note that the boy, shaping under 
the influences named, comes to the question which is 
critical in the labor world, the certainty or uncertainty, 
regularity or lack of regularity, of labor and income, 
The great question of the laboring man is not that of 
wage, but of income; not of a wage rate, but of yearly 
earning Very largely because ef the irregularity of 
work the wage rate gives us a too narrow basis on 
which to judge of the well-being of a fellow citizen, and 
less now than at almost any preceding time. 

This irregularity of labor is due to many causes, but 
in contrast to other peoples, it is traceable to American 
private and individual initiative in business. It comes 
from the fact that in the North, and with us especially, 
an increasing relative percentage of manufactured pro- 
duct is not of staples, but of goods demanded by 
fashion, G28" (3 a 

It comes, too, from the fact that we are gradually 
ceasing to manufacture for stock, and are manufactur- 
ing’ more on order, which means that an employer may 
put six hundred men into his factory for three months, 
and then dismiss them, for he has no more orders and 
he will not manufacture for stock when fashions change 
so rapidly. When this increase in the number of em- 
ployees in a factory is made, the trained man is the first 
to be taken on. The same man is the last to be dis- 
missed from the chance job. He is employed, while the 
incompetent, unskilled man is set adrift. 

The man who is thrown out of employment seeks it, 
or may seek it if he is a positive character, in another 
town or city than that in which he has been employed 
and in which his family lives. This often means immoral 
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sexual relations and deserted wives and families, and is 
especially common among the foreign element. Indeed 
the deserted wife is becominga great factor for our consid- 
eration in the work of charity relief, and this is due in 
no small measure to the fact of irregular employment 
driving them from place to place. 

Not only that, but because of the uncertainty and ir- 
regularity of employment, men marry later than former- 
ly; wisely contending that they cannot establish a home 
until there is a fair prospect of their maintaining it. It 
is needless to speak in detail of the train of social evils 
resulting from late marriage in industrial and commer- 
cial centers. These evils, present and increasing, cause 
the student of social movements serious thought. But 
let us recognize the fact that skilled training gives to 
the young man the possibility of an earlier and wiser es- 
tablishment of a home than he would otherwise: have, 
and, because the ineome is more regular, it permits him 
to maintain that home by his own breadwinning ability. 

One of the difficulties met te-day in dealing with youth 
is that the year they begin to earn wages, that year they 
begin to assert independence and break from parental 
authority. If one or two years more, and especially two 
years, are given to their training, they are maintained 
so much longer in touch with the home, and this is 
greatly needed as a safeguard. 

Second: We have in the prevailing industrial dis- 
quiet, the natural result of which is the strike, a large 
and disturbing problem. Is this industrial difficulty met 
in any way or relieved by industrial training? By no 
means is the general disquiet wholly because of the in- 
competent, uncontrolled man, altho some of the dis- 
turbed conditions must be attributed to him. Some ef 
the difficulty arises from the ignorance of foremen, su- 
perintendents, and managers. Some of it comes from 
the fact that those who are out of sympathy with our 
thought and our institutions are put over men who are 
born upon our soil, and naturally there result friction 
and trouble in the factory. 

But fundamentally I believe the difficulty to be far 
other than this, 7. ¢., that at the present time there is a 
lack of the historic sense which would lead to larger 
views. We have few great historic monuments. What 
does this mean? Simply that we lack perspective ; we 
are apt to see things and persons in isolation rather than 
in their relations ; we are not called constantly to recog- 
nize that the present follows upon along past; we do 
not always stay to value institutions as products of gen- 
erations—to trace the present te the past and on into 
the future; in other words it means the absence of an 
historic sense that causes a man to regard an employer 
as an individual, and not asa member of a community 
surrounded by and involved in a system—a social sys- 
tem,—and leads the employer, on the other hand, to 
treat the employed—the organized body or the few men 
—as a unit apart from the system. 

We go far in our training before we begin to realize 
the economic value of sentiment. We have gone some 
distance in social study before we realize how large a 
part it plays in the labor question, in government. It 
is not simply the right proved to be right which motives 
the action; it is right proved to be right plus the de- 
light in the right. We have in the United States a 
great body of class feeling that must be made over into 
healthy social feeling in order that it may become a con- 
structive factor in our life. We must, if possible, de- 
velop the delight, the ambition in work, inseeing some- 
thing grow—not the grasp of principle or of technique, 
not the training of hand or eye, simply. No education 
has reached its true goal and purpose until interest in 
the subject in hand has been awakened, as well as an 
intellectual understanding acquired, and this interest, or 
sentiment, is developed by industrial training. 

Now the large meaning in thus developing the senti- 
ment is that we, more than any other people, have be- 
fore us the problem of assimilating a great variety of 
men and women into loyal citizenship Many of these 
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have a fostered sentiment of hatred to government. 
They have a hatred of toil. They are well-developed 
mentally, but they work because they must. The work- 
ingman trained in our schools is to be a large factor in 
the assimilation of this great body of foreign-born work- 
ingmen into American manhood. The boy of to-day, 
trained industrially, may become a great constructive, 
social force, as he is brought in contact with social nur- 
ture in the home, social labor in the shep, and social ad- 
ministration in the government. 


we 
Arnold of Rugby. 


By Head Master HERBERT SyMoNnDS, of |Trinity College Sct col, 
Port Hope. 


\ (Condensed from Zhe Canada Educational Monthly.) 


The kind ef assistant Arnold desired to associate 
with him is well described in a letter of inquiry for a 
master, in which he says: “What I want isa man who is a 
Christian, a gentleman, an active man, and one who{has 
common sense, and understands boys. I prefer activity 
of mind and interest in his work to high scholarship ; 
for the one may be ‘acquired far more easily than the 
other.” To one of his masters upon his appointment 
he wrote: ‘“‘ The qualifications which I deem essential 
to the due performance of a master’s duties here may 
in brief be expressed as the spirit of a Christian and a 
gentleman,—that a man sheuld enter upon bie business 
not as a side issue, but as a substantive and most im- 
portant duty—that he should be public spirited, liberal 
and entering heartily into the interest, honor and re- 
spectability and distinction of the society which he has 
joined; and that he should have sufficient vigor of 
mind and thirst for knowledge, to persist in adding to 
his own stores without neglecting the full improvement 
of those whom he is teaching. I think our masterships 
here offer a wide field of duty, and I would not bestow 
them on any one whom I thought would undertake them 
without entering into the spirit of our system heart and 
hand.” 

In his dealings with his masters he always sought to 
increage in al] possible ways their importance and their 
interest in the place. ‘In matters of school discipline 
he seldom or never acted without consulting them. 
Every three weeks a council was held, in which all 
school matters were discussed, ard in which every one 
was free to express his opinion or propore any measure 
not in contradiction to any fundamental principle of 
school administration,” and in which it even haprered 
not infrequently that he was outvoted. 

Arnold came to Rugby in the days when tne cane was 
the one great instrument of punistment, when little or 
no real consideration was given to the object of punish- 
ment. Every kind of offence was treated in the same 
way. Arnold at once made a great alteration in the whole 
system of punishment in the higher part of the school, 
keeping it as much as possible in the background, and 
by kindness and encouragement attrectirg the good and 
noble feelings of those with whom he had to deal— 
Arnold did not abolish corporal punishment, but he 
sought to diminish it in every possible way. ‘‘The 
beau ideal of school discipline with regard to young 
boys would seem to be this, that whilst coryoral punish- 
ment was retained in principle as fitly answering to and 
marking the naturally inferior state of toybood, and 
therefore as conveying no peculiar degradation to per- 
sons in such a state, we should cherish and encourage 
to the utmost all attempts made by the several boys, as 
individuals, to escape from the natura] punishment of 
ae age by rising above its naturally low tone of prin- 
ciple.” 

One of the evils of a great school of 300 or 400 
boarders is the spirit of combination for evi]. Cliques 
of lazy or bad boys are formed who find it scretimes 
easy to set up a low public opinion. They may dir- 
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courage by sneers the industry of the school as a whole. 
No one who has ever had personal experience of a 
boarding school of the size of Rugby but knows how 
successive waves of public school opinion sweep over it, 
now high now low. At the very sight of a knot of 
vicious or careless boys gathered round the school- 
house fire Arnold used to say that he “seemed to see the 
devil in the midst of them.” He often preached about 
it, and it was always the source of his deepest anxiety. 

He sought to overcome this difficulty thru the medium 
of the highest form in the school, the sixth. He had 
difficulties here of course. 

There was not always perfection, but he said : “When 
I have confidence in the sixth there is no post in Eng- 
land which I would exchange for this; but if they do 
not support me I must go.” 

Expulsion was a remedy he had determined to apply 
in cases of obstinate badness. Unquestionably he was 
right. No doubt it may be a serious blow to a boy’s 
prospects in life. But when a boy is known to be hope- 
lessly idle, when no form of punishment reforms him, 
when conscienee itself seems, as unfortunately it some- 
times does seem to be dead in a boy, then expulsion is a 
necessity. It is not necessary always publicly to expel. 
A boy's father may be advised that his son is not spend- 
ing his time profitably and be recommended to remove 
him. But there were not a few cases in which boys 
were either expelled or removed, and at first it provoked 
parents to wrath, and threatened serious loss. He was 
exposed to public attacks in the newspapers and the 
governing body had their misgivings. That he over- 
came all difficulties, and brought the school up to a high 
state of efficiency in numbers, discipline, and scholarship 
every one knows. The time came when the numbers of 
the school rose beyond the limit within which he wished 
to keep. Rugby boys came to be noted for their ex- 
cellent qualities when they went out into thelarge world. 

That Arnold felt that he had realized his ideals is far 
from the case. There is no man who cherishes worthy 
ideals but is conscious of falling short of them. “I came 
up to Rugby,” he said, “full of plans for school reform ; 
but I soon found that the reform of a public school was 
a more difficult thing than I imagined.” “ With regard 
to one’s work,” he wrote, “‘be it school or parish, I sup- 
pose the desired feeling to entertain is always to expect 

No sketch of Arnold’s school work would be complete 
without reference to Rugby chapel. We have seen 
how at the outset of his career Arnold thought it hardly 
possible to make Christian boys, but that the seeds of 
true Christian motives and ideals could be sown in their 
hearts so as to produce Christian men. It wasin Rugby 
chapel that these seeds were liberally sown. As we 
read those sermons to-day we feel sure that many of 
the boys must have found their atmosphere too rarefied 
for their spiritual constitutions. But over and above 
the words was the manner in which they were delivered. 
His intense earnestness affected all, and made an im- 
pression which the mere words alone could net. But 
on the other hand not a few boys were profoundly 
affected by the sermon itself. He sought to apply the 
lesson of the sermon to the boys’ own circumstances 
and life. Many a head master in England bas done 
this since. But it was a novelty in Arnold’s days. 
Stanley writes that : “It is difficult to describe without 
seeming to exaggerate, the attention with which he was 
heard by all above the very young boys. Years have 
passed away, and many of his pupils can look back to 
hardly any greater interest than that with which, for 
these twenty minutes, Sunday after Sunday, they sat 
beneath that pulpit, with their eyes fixed upon him, and 
their attention strained to the utmost to catch every 
word he uttered.” 

Let us cull a few examples of his style and method 
from his published sermons. Here is a passage from a 
sermon in which with intense earnestness he is urging 
upon his hearers the duty of struggling against all evil 
everywhere : 

0 succeed, and never to think that you have succeeded.” 
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“Everyone of you has such a duty, and has to beware of 
the sin of neglecting it. But as the neglect of it is worst of 
all in us, so it is in the last degree worst in those, who in age 
and station and authority, are advanced above the rest of the 
school. I cannot deny when I look around and see how many 
are here assembled, I cannot deny that the oldest and most 
advasced among you have an anxious duty, a duty which some 
might suppose too heavy for your years. But it seems to me 
the nobler as well as the truer way of stating the case to say, 
that it is the great privilege of this and other such institutions, 
to anticipate the common term of manhood; that by their 
whole training they fit the character for manly duties at an 
— under another system such duties would be imprac- 
ticable.” 


He proceeds to address next the boys in the middle 
forms of the school and lastly the youngest ones. To 
these he says : 

“See whether you too have not your influence, and 
whether you also do not sin often by neglecting it or misusing 
it. By whom is it that new boys are corrupted? Not cer- 
tainly by those much above them in the school, but necessarily 
by their own immediate companions. By whom are they 
laughed at for their conscientiousness, or reviled and annoyed 
for ther knowledge or theirdiligence? Not certainly by those 
at or near the head of the school, but by those of their own 
age and form I know not what greater sin can be 
committed, than so talking and so acting to a new boy, as to 
make him ashamed of anything good, or not ashamed of any- 
thing evil.” 

In another sermon he speaks of the kind of sins to 
which boys are particularly liable: 

“The actual evil which may exist in a school consists, I 
suppose, first of all in direct sensual wickedness. It would 
consist in the next place in systematic practice of falsehood 
—when lies were told constantly by the great majority, and 
tolerated by all. Thirdly, it would consist in systematic cruelty, 
or if cruelty be too strong a word, in the systematic annoy- 
ance of the weak and simple, so that a boy’s life would be 
miserable unless he learnt some portion of the coarseness and 
spirit of persecution * hich be saw al) around him. Fourthly, it 
would consist in a spirit of active disobedience—when all au 
thority was hated, andthere was a general pleasure in break- 
ing rules simply because they were rules. Fifthly, it would 
include a general idleness. when everyone did as little as he 
possibly couid. Sixthly, there wou'd be a prevailing spirit of 
combination in evil and in compationship ; by which a boy 
would regard himself as more bound to his companoins in ties 
of,wickedness, than to God or his neighbors in any ties of good.” 


To this Jast subject he devotes an entire sermon, 
seeking to promote a healthy kind of school-boy friend- 
ship. “‘Ernestly,” he cries, ‘do I desire to see such 
friendships grow up and multiply among you; most 
anxious am I that you should derive from each other a 
greater good than we could possibly communicate to 
you. I would be most thankful if any one of you, 
serving Christ faithfully hereafter,were to look back on 
his life here, and feel that the good which he had derived 
from us, was as nothing to that which he had acquired 
from the friends whom he had found amongst his 
school fellows. This would be our greatest rejoicing 
and glory, that others amongst your own body should 
have helped you on the way to eternal life, far more 
than we had done. Overcome in this Christian contest, 
and there can be nothing so happy for yourselves, noth- 
ing, so happy for us.” 

How great an effect was produced by this kind of 
preaching, united as it was to a life that was felt to be 
above all other things religious—the following letter 
will prove. I quote it at some length because of its 
interesting if melancholy description of the low ebb of 
religion in public institutions at the period when Arnold 
went to Rugby. It was written by another distinguished 
schoolmaster, the head of Winchester school, Dr. 
Moberly : 


“The tone of the young men at the university ” (when he 
was there) whether they came from Winchester, Eton, Rugby, 
Harrow, or wherever else, was universally irreligious. A 
religious undergraduate was very rare, very much laughed at 
when he appeared; I think I may confidently say, hardly to 
be found amongst public school men. A most singt- : 
lar and striking change has come upon our public schools 
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This change is undoubtedly part of a general improvement of 
our generation in respect of piety and reverence, but I am 
sure that to Dr. Arnold’s personal earnest simplicity of pur- 
pose, strength of character, power of influence and piety, 
which none who ever came near him could mistake er question, 
the carrying of this improvement into our schools is mainly 
attributable. He was the first. It soon came to be a matter 
of observation to us in the university, that his pupils brought 
quite a different character with them to Oxford than that 
which we knew elsewhere. His pupils were thought- 
ful, manly-minded, conscious of duty and obligation, when they 
first came to college.” This is the testimony of a man who held 
theological views the opposite-of those of Arnold and is there- 
fore of the more weight. He adds, “he regretted, indeed that 
his pupils were deeply imbued with principles which he dis- 
approved, but he cordially acknowledged the immense improve- 
ment in their characters in respect of morality and personal 
piety and looked on Dr. Arnold as exercising an influence for 
good, which (for how many years, I know not) had been abso- 
lutely unknown in our public schools.” 


Arnold’s life fulfilled its promise. What Provost 
Hawkins predicted came to pass. Arnold did change 
the face of education all thru the public schools of 
England. But he did more than this. He stands out 
as one of the great formative influences in the lives of 
modern Englishmen. Nay more, a recent American 
writer claims that his has been the best educational in- 
fluence in the United States. His ardent faith, his 
chivalrous hatred of all that was mean and base and 
low in human life, his noble ideals and aspirations for 
all things that are honorable and of good report, his 
lofty conception of the purpose and chief points of edu- 
cation, these things have given his name a place on the 
roll of the saints of God, and the leaders of men. 

Splendidly has Arnold’s distinguished son in his 
poem Rugby Chapel given expression to all this : 


If, in the paths of the world 
Stones might have wounded thy feet. 
Toil or dejection have tried 
Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing, to us thou wast still 
Cheerful and helpful ard firm ; 
Therefore, te thee it was given, 
Many to save with thy self, 
And at the end of thy say, 

O faithful shepherd ; to come 
Bearing thy sheep in thy hand. 


And thru thee I believe 

In the noble and great who are gone, 
Pure souls honored and blest 

By former ages, who else— 
Such, so soulless, so poor, 

In the race of men whom I see— 
Seemed but a cry of desire— 
Yes ; I believed that there lived 
Others like thee in the past 

Not like the men in the crowd 
Who all round me to-day 

Bluster or cringe and make life 
Hideous and arid and vile ; 

But souls tempered with fire 
Fervent, heroic, and good, 
Helpers and friends of mankind. 


Servants of God ; or sons 
Shall [ not call you? because 
Not as servants ye know 

Your Father’s innermost mind, 
His, who unwillingly sees 

One of his little ones lost— 
Yours is the praise. if mankind 
Hath not as yet in its march 
Fainted and fallen and died. 


Then in such hour of need, 

Of your fainting, dispirited race, 
Ye like angels appear, 

Radiant with ardor divine ; 
Beacons of hope ye appear ; 
Langour is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not on your brow. 
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The Negro and Higher Learning. 


Tuskegee and the industrial education of the negro 
have held so large a place in public consideration lately 
that it is time we began to think a little more on the 
other side. We are very glad, therefore, to read what 
Mr. W. S. Scarborough has to say of the higher learn- 
ing for his race. His article “The Negro and Higher 
Learning” appears in the Forum for May. 

It is said, Mr. Scarborough writes, that the masses of 
the negro race are ignorant—that they must go slowly ; 
and that they will have to remain largely a laboring 
class. Handicraft, therefore, is the all-important thing. 
This does not follow. Perhaps they will so remain ; 
but the handicraft is not the all-important thing, tho it 
has its importance. That the masses must be uplifted 
is evident ; but why limit the plane? Why say “only 
so far”? 

But who is to do the work of elevating to a higher 
plane? Is it always to be an outer force, the help being 
given by another race? Are the negroes themselves to 
take no part in the movement? Are those who believe 
in the negro’s elevation to be pushed aside and those 
allowed to take the control who declare that the higher 
education is a mischievous thing, and so hold the race 
within bounds? 

The negro may be compelled to belong for years 
largely to the laboring or industrial classes. But what- 
ever is good for the development of one race is good for 
the development of another. The negro people, as is 
predicted, may not all rise above the middle classes. 
But we point to history and say that the middle and 
laboring classes have given us much of the best material 
in this, our Anglo-American, civilization. What would 
have been the result if similar lines had been drawn in 
former times? 

But we are met with the assertion that, after all, it is 
really a mistake, on general principles, to send the poor 
of any race thru college, as the result is diseontent 
with former modes of life, unhappiness, and in many 
cases even absolute failure. We answer that this does 
not deter others of other races from continuing to go to 
college. That very discontent has often brought new, 
revivifying elements into the old, narrow life, and has 
evolved changes for good. We learn our lessons by 
experienee. A noble discontent is not harmful to either 
individual or race. Other races, as other individuals, 
have gone thru, and are still going thru, their series of 
experiments to success or failure—ever groping for the 
best, for the right view of life. The negro must do the 
same. A fewsacrifices along the road must not frighten 
him ; a few mistakes, a few blighted prospects, a few 
instances of unwise choice should not deter the negro 
people from seeking to reach higher intellectual planes. 

Tho the negro scholar may not realize all that he 
weuld desire in after-life, tho his learning may have 
little chance to throw its beams afar, yet there is not 
necessarily any waste of time thereby, neither should 
there be grave disappointment. The negro should not 
be criticised for acquiring accomplishments that may 
seem doomed to lie largely within the folds of the 
napkin. They are not thrown away. The true worth is 
in the discipline given, the culture, the strong grasp 
upon other things that will make life mean more, that 
will urge on the aspiring soul to higher planes, that 
will sustain in trying hours, and that will even make 
avenues to places where these acquisitions will be of 
financial value. 

I would have every youth follow the bent of his genius ; 
and I contend that the bent of genius is best disclosed 
thru a course of higher study. I would throw open to 
the negro youth all the avenues of life. I would bid 
him study himself and his people. I would advise a 
familiar acquaintance with the ancient classics, with 
modern languages, with mathematics, with science, with 
philosophy, and with all other branches of study that go 
to form a liberal education. I would counsel him to 
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distinguish himself by rare attainments, and so advance 
not only his own interests but those of his race. 
The Race’s Needs. 

But, with all this, I would have the negro taught the 
dignity of labor, the nobility of work ; that idleness is a 
crime, and that to every task of hand or brain the best 
within him should be brought. Then I would have him 
be content to bide his time; to put his hands to any 
honest service, and work and wait. The future of the 
race depends largely upon its intellectual advancement. 
It must have many more and still abler professional 
men—lawyere, doctors, preachers, instructors, and men 
of letters, to give it tone and character. 

It has been progress on these intellectual lines that 
has made other peoples stand out prominently before 
the world. It has always been intellect that has com- 
manded notice. The negro race has been, and will be, 
measured by the heights reached by its most scholarly 
and intellectual men; by what these men have done 
and have said ; by their influence on the world at large. 
Let such men arise at any time, and the world accords 
them a hearing, and even gives them honor. The race 
will rise or fall according to the intellectual step that 
it can keep with other races of the world. 

Too long already has the race been compelled to con- 
tent itself with ignorant leaders. In the future, more 
than in the past, the negro is to be largely his own in- 
structor- Longfellow says that great men stand like 
solitary towers in the city of God, and that secret pas- 
sages running deep beneath external nature give their 
thoughts intercourse with higher intelligences which 
strengthen and console them, and of which the laborers 
on the surface do not even dream. Such men are not 
the product of mere mechanical training, of the indus- 
trial idea solely. They are rather the products of the 
broadest culture. We need them for leaders. In fact 
such men will be leaders. 

Negro colleges and universities have sent forth scores 
of physicians, ministers, lawyers, teachers, and business 
men. These are the powers that uplift; and the 
greater the ideal these graduates have had set before 
them, the greater the work that they will do. Those 
that have come forth from schools like these do not fill 
the criminal ranks. They are uplifting influences. They 
are broad men and women, tho they may find their life 
calling them to other work than the strictly educational. 
Tho they may be compelled even to live close te the 
soil, they are better fitted for living. They carry into 
home and family life a higher, finer element, and make 
wiser mothers and fathers to rear up future genera- 
tions. 

Unlimited Opportunities for the Negro, 

It would be morally wrong even to think of limiting 
the educational opportunities of the race. Cruelty is a 
weak word to apply to an attempt to curb the ambition 
of those that see their greatest future in other than in- 
dustrial lines. And the negro himself should be the 
last to advocate such limits, however dark the outlook 
may seem at times, 

When we consider that the industrial schools do not 

and cannot afford this higher education, and that those 
desiring and deserving it cannot all attend the great 
colleges of the land, because of the necessary expense, 
we certainly see that if the race is to be kept upon the 
upward grade as to scholarship, the day has not yet 
come for the negro higher institutions of learning to be 
abandoned either by the race itself or by its white 
friends, 
_ It is true that there is a growing difficulty in obtain- 
ing funds for these schools unless they possess indus- 
trial attachments. But we must faee the fact of grow- 
ing apathy everywhere toward helping on work that 
seeks the higher education of the negro. This apathy 
must be counterbalanced by the presentation of argu- 
ments and cold facts, and by insistence in demanding 
that the race must have these centers of learning with- 
in its reach, 
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Higher education is to be the principal factor in 
forcing recognition thru achievement along the lines to 
which the world pays the highest respect and honor. It 
will wia this for the negro at home and abroad. It will 
fit him for the varied services to which time and circum- 
stances may call him. It will tend to incite to morality, 
honesty, sobriety, and industry, by training the intellect, 
the emotions, and the will to obey the mandates of that 
highest of monitors—conscience. In short, this higher 
education is, after all, to be the most powerful lever in 
the negro’s development and in the ultimate perfection 
of humanity at large. 


we 
The Tone of the School=Room. 


It is difficult to define “tone” when applied to the 
school-room, but every one familiar with teaching knows 
what it is, says the editor of the Hducator-Journal. 
Some schools look upon the teacher as a kind of police 
officer, put in his place to keep order, and to secure the 
proper amount of study; other schools look upon him 
as a friend and helper, and treat him as an elder brother, 
or, better, as a considerate and respected parent. 
‘“ Tone” comes from the teacher—that is, when he has 
been long enough in the school to impress himself upon 
his pupils. When a new teacher enters upon his work 
he soon perceives the “tone” left by his predecessor, 
and sees at once what his work outside the text-books is 
to be. “Tone” is always moral or immoral in charac- 
ter ; it can not be neutral, for the teacher is not like a 
shoemaker or carpenter. There can be no such thing 
as animmoral shoe or house; neither can there be such a 
thing as teaching, neutral in itstone. Every day’s work 
makes the teacher and his pupils either better or worse. 
There is often more moral uplifting in a recitation in gec- 
metry thaninasermon. Even the calling of the roll may 
be done in such a manner as to render the school happy 
or miserable. The same may be said of every school ex- 
ercise. Moral tone is not always connected with men- 
tal ability ; on the contrary many highly intellectual 
teachers have been hard, harsh, cruel, and exacting. 
There was once a teacher who could sing with great 
effect. His voice was musical, his manner kind and con- 
ciliatory, and his whole bearing that of a refined gentle- 
man. One piece he used to sing so effectually that 
tears would moisten his cheeks during its performance, 
and many of his pupils would be visibly affected. It is 
needless to say that he attached himself to his pupils in 
a remarkable manner. But he was so poor in arithme- 
tic that frequently he would ask help from his advanced 
pupils ; yet the memory of that teacher remains in the 
minds of his pupils after many years, as a bright spot 
in their early years, when teachers were as a rule harsh 
and unbending and the school-room was rarely a place 
of happiness. 


a 
Recent Gifts to Higher Education. 


University of Chicago (Mr. Rockefeller) $1,250,000 
*Harvard Med. Coll. ( “ 6 ) 1,000,000 
" ne ‘* (Mrs. C. P. Huntington) 250,000 


“ = ” (James Stillman) 100,000 
Washington and Lee Universities. 100,000 
*Barnard Coll. (Mr. Rockefeller) 250,000 
Harvard Univ. (bequest Geo. Smith) 450,000 

™ ni (bequest Robt. Billings) 100,000 

“« (bequest J. Wheelock) 100,000 
Clark Univ. ( wa fi 100,000 
Inst. Technology (bequest R. Billings) * 100,000 
Boston Fine Arts ( “ “ “ ) 100,000 
*Wooster Univ. (Mr. Carnegie) 100,000 

7 ‘ (Mr. Severence) 50,000 
Yale Univ. (bequest Mr. Currier) 150,000 





*An equal amount was raised by the institution as condition 
for receipt of the gift. 
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Retirement of Mr. Jasper. 


Mr. John Jasper has requested the New York city 
board ef education to permit him to retire September 
the first from the office which he has faithfully filled for 
many years. Under the law, he is entitled to an an- 
nuity of $2,000. His letter to the board, which con- 
tains also a brief and modest review of loyal services in 
the school system, reads as follows: 

To the Board of Education. = 

Gentlemen :—I hereby respectfully apply for retirement, 
pursuaat to section 1092 of the charter, to take effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1902. In this connection it seems proper to state 
that I have seen the school system in New York— Manhattan 
and the Bronx— grow from 43,000 pupils to 266,000, and from 
1,250 teachers to 6,240. 

In December, 1857, I was appointed vice-principal of public 
school No. 9, a small school in West Eighty-second street ; in 
1860 I was elected principal of said school; in 1865 I was 
transferred to the principalship of grammar school No. 5], in 
West Forty-fourth street, which position I held until June, 
1872, when I was elected assistant superintendent of schools. 

Upon the resignation of Mr. Henry Kiddle, in October, 1879, 
I succeeded him as city superintendent, which position, with 
its changes of title, I held until February of the present year, 
when I became associate city superintendent. 

I may also be permitted to add that I have filled every posi- 
tion in the evening schools, from assistant teacher to that of 
principal of the evening high school, which latter position I 
held for almost four years, until my election as assistant su- 
perintendent in 1872. Thruout my official connection with 
the public schools 1 have endeavored at all times to perform 
my duty conscientiously. I feel that the schools of Manhat- 
ton and the Bronx, from an educational point of view, compare 
favorably in methods of instruction and in the success of their 
graduates with any scheo] system in the world. 

To the loyalty, devotion to duty, and cordial co-operation of 
my assistants, principals, and teachers has been due the great 
success of the schools under the ever-changing conditions of 
the last quarter of a century, and I desire at this time to make 
formal and heartfelt recognition of their services. 

The promotion of the interests of the public school system 
of the city of New York has been my life work, and [ assure 
you, gentlemen, that this interest will continue undiminished 
while I live. Very respectfully, 

JOHN JASPER, Associate City Superintendent, 

So long and honorable a service ought to afford ar- 
gument sufficient to any fair-minded school commission- 
er to make the retirement of Mr. Jasper as generous as 
it could have been made under the law. But a narrow 
attitude prevailed. Instead of reappointing Mr. Jasper 
and then accepting the application for retirement in a 
spirit displaying appreciation of the devotion of a life 
with all its strength to the common schools in so trying 
a field as cosmopolitan New York presents, the majority 
simply postponed action on the appointment, and voted 
to grant the retirement. Ex-president Miles O’Brien 
characterized the action as “a wanton display of brutal 
strength,” and that strikes not very far from the truth, 
tho it does sound somewhat too harsh. 

Whatever shortcomings Mr. Jasper may have revealed, 
he served the city to the best of his ability, fulfilling his 
duties as he saw them in the most conscientious man- 
ner. He was at his work from morning to night, and 
hardly allowed himself recreation sufficient to preserve 
his health and strength. In all the years he was at 
the head of the New York schools there never was a 
breath of scandal. The organization and smooth run- 
ning of the huge machinery was not accomplished by 
mere accident ; it was controlled by a master hand. 
Mr. Jasper had served in every department of city 
school work andhis sympathies were accordingly wiPe 
and intelligent. No man is so well-informed con- 
cerning the details of the city school system, so well 
acquainted with its personnel, so fully conscious of the 
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difficulties besetting the paths of principals and teach- 
ers in attempting departures from well-tried practices. 

It may be that his very strength in these important 
lines made him hesitative at times and skeptical con- 
cerning proposed changes that were advocated in the 
interest of educational improvement. Less conscien- 
tious seekers after the new and reformers unincumbered 
by a knowlege of conditions and of the peculiarities of 
parental attitudes might have given then selves the ap- 
pearance of greater devotion to the schools, but Mr. 
Jasper cared not for appearances. He felt the weight 
of the responsibilities resting upon him, and nothing 
could turn him from his duties as he considered them. 

He was true to his office and true to his conscience as 
a teacher and supervisory officer. In thousands of 
homes his name is held in the highest veneration as a 
friend of the children. He is beloved by all the teach- 
ers who know him best. If the majority in the board 
of education were as well informed concerning his good 
points as it seems to be regarding his deficiencies, it 
could not possibly have acted as ungenerously as it did. 

Let there be a more liberal action recorded in the 
annals of; your board, gentlemen ! 


Professional Ethics. 


It is well for state teachers’ organizations to issue an 
annual declaration of principles. Educational questions 
need not necessarily occupy much space; but there 
should be a re-affirmation of fundamental articles of the 
school teachers’ creed: three or four concise state- 
ments will do. The rest ofthe platform may be pro- 
perly devoted to the interests of the teaching profes- 
sion. Letit be frankly admitted that the association 
regards the professional and material advancement of 
the teachers of the state one of the chief reasons for 
its continuance. Some such statement of “ professional 
ethics,” as issued in Michigan some time since and pub- 
lished in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL at the time, is quite 
timely. Here isa report prepared by a committee of 
the California State Teachars’ Association, which illus- 
trates what may be done in this direction : 

First -The best interests of the profession of teaching can 
be most largely advanced by developing as fully as possible 
the spirit of co-operation among teachers. 

Second—To this end every teacher should eacourage and 
support aay teachers’ organizations having for their purpose 
higher professional ideals. 

Third—The teacher's personal life, as well as his attitude 
towards his work and his co-workers, should be modeled in 
strict accord with the best ethical principles. The aim should 
be to adjust every act perfectly to its end. 

Fourth—We believe that fitness for the work is the only 
basis upon which appointments to positions or promotions 
therein should be made. We therefore condemn in unsparing 
terms all teachers who, in their efforts for appointments or 
promotions, resort to unscrupulous political means, or appeals 
thru sensational newspapers, or make use of favoritism 

Fifth—After having sought and accepted an appointment, 
no teacher should leave it to take another within the limits of 
his contract without the knowledge and consent of his board. 

Sixth—Before any teacher should make application for a 
place, it is her duty to know that a vacancy exists in that 
place. We denounce the tendency of disgruntled minorities 
of boards of education in soliciting applications for positions 
still occupied ; and, furthermore, we apply the same principle 
to teachers’ agencies; and demand of them that they direct 
no one to make application for a position which has not been 
officially declared vacant as evidenced by the statement of the 
teacher or of a majority of the board. 

Seventh—We believe that it is a detriment to the cause of 
education for one teacher to knowingly underbid another when 
in competition for the same place; and therefore condemn 
such conduct as unworthy of the profession and hurtful to the 
best interests of the schools. 

Eighth—We believe it the duty of all citizens, and especially 
of teachers, to obey the laws of the land, and therefore we 
would urge upon all members of the profession strict compli- 
ance with our school laws, even tho some of them are not in 
accord with our personal desires. 

Henry Meade Bland, Chairman, E. B. Dresstar,C. W. Mark,. 
Robert Furlong. 
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The New English Education Bill. 


For weeks past the English papers, educational and 
lay, have been discussing the new education bill. Just 
what the bill means and what it proposes to do for edu- 
cation is explained briefly by the Hon. James Bryce, in 
the current number of the Nineteenth Century. The 
writer gives five points towards which he believes legis- 
lation ought to be directed. He then proceeds to show 
in what respects the present bill covers these points. 
The special directions which legislation ought to take 
are : 

(1) The provision of secondary education where it 
ap not now exist, and the raising of its quality where 
it does. 

(2) The bettering of equipment and instruction in 
rural schools and the securing children’s attendance for 
a longer time. 

(3) The provision of more highly trained teachers 
both in the rural and in the bulk of the urban schools, 
and, in particular, a sweeping reform of the pupil teach- 
er system. 

(4) The enlistment of a far larger measure of popular 
interest in, and popular sympathy with, the work of the 
schools. 

(5) The elimination (so far as possible) of religious or 
ecclesiastical partisanship from questions relating to 
the teaching and management of schools. 

Some may think that a sixth head ought to be added 
—viz., the ereation of a single controlling authority for 
all grades and kin¢s of education—and may claim that 


a measure which professes to set up such an authority 


confers a Loon upon the country. 


What is Left Undone. 

Whai the present bill does to correct the faults and 
supply the deficiencies, Mr. Bryce explains point by 
point: 

(1) For secondary education, perhaps the most ur- 
gent of our jresent needs, it does little, if anything. It 
enables the county and borough councils to levy a fur- 
ther rate of a penny in the pound and to apply to sec- 
ondary instruction the money they receive under the 
customs ard excise act (of 1890) and the produce of 
any rate they may levy. But they could apply this 
money alreedy to everything except Latin and Greek; 
and the morey is not, as in last year’s bill permanently 
dedicated to education. No duty is laid upon them to 
provide secondary education. Not a school need be 
erected, not a class opened, unless they please, however 
great the local needs. Weak and faulty as are the three 
clauses which touch secondary education, they might 
be developed into a good bill. But most of the interest 
and the funds which the new authorities ought to have 
given, and would have given, to this higher work will 
now be diverted to elementary education, wheré the 
work and the cost will both be heavy, so the higher 
kinds of instruction may probably be neglected. 

(2) The rural schools, including in that term those 
of the smaller non-manufacturing towns, are confessed- 
ly the weakest part of our educational machinery. The 
rural schoo) board areas are often too small and the 
members far from competent. The voluntary schools 
are often ill-staffed and equipped, and they are, being 
privately managed, out of touch with the people. In 
some villages or small towns there are too many schools 
on the ground, two or even three weak schools where 
there ought to be and might be, a single strong one. 

The bill deals with one of these evils by giving volun- 
tary (i. e. denominational) schools a right to draw upon 
the rates in all areas for which the local authority (in 
rural areas the county council) may adopt the act, and 
schools hitherto under school boards will also be charged 
upon a county rate. Assuming that the act is adopted 
by or forced upon county councils, the result would be 
to enable the council to raise the level of denomina- 
tional schools. So far so good. But what are the con- 
ditions? To raise the weak rural schools, denomina- 
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tional and others, will involve a heavy charge upon the 
rates. Some progressive county councils may be willing 
te lay this additional load on the ratepayer; but his 
local burdens are already grievous, and inperial taxa- 
tion has been rising fast. Accordingly, many councils 
will be likely to refuse to spend the sums needed to make 
rural schools efficient. 

Vague as the words of the bill are, it is plain that the 
board of education, which has, tho less heartily during 
the last seven years, forced up the worse schools, will 
in future have much less influence. The county coun- 
cils, with the question of cost always present to their 
minds, and a far inferior knowledge of educational mat- 
ters, will give less thought and pains to raising the 
standard. And this will be most likely to eccur just 
where the need is greatest, for the counties now educa- 
tionally backward are the counties that will least care 
to spend money on education. Taking all these facts 
together, the fair conclusion is that the rural schools, 
will in many districts be rendered little more efficient, 
and that the process of leveling up in some parishes 
will be accompanied by a leveling down (from financial 
reasons) in others, so that no general improvement can 
be expected. 

(3) As regards the teachers whose competence and 
zeal are of course the most important element in the ef- 
ficiency of every school. The want of adequate provi- 
vision both for their general education and their special 
professional training is universally admitted. Mr. Ar- 
thur Balfour dwelt upon it in introducing the bill. The 
present pupil teacher system is indefensible; the vice- 
president of the council has repeatedly condemned it. 
But no provision whatever in the bill deals with either 
of these evils. The new authorities may, if they like, 
spend money in paying the teacher better ; but nothing 
requires them to do se; and such responsibility as the 
board of education has hitherto recognized in these 
matters wil] in future lie much more lightly upon it. In 
denominational schools the teacher remains subject to 
private managers. Everyone is familiar with the com- 
plaint that in places where there is only a Church of 
England school— including some 8,000 parishes—a Non- 
conformist is usually unable to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. Thisis evidently an educational misforture, 
for it excludes many young people of industry and tal- 
ent from acareer in which they might have profitably 
served their country. 

(4) Of all the causes which have kept education in 
England, secondary as well as elementary, below the 
level it has reached in such countries as Switzerland and 
Scotland and New England, the most deep seated is the 
want of popular interest and popular sympathy. The 
people have not felt the schools to ke their own, have 
not been associated with the management, have not 
realized how largely the welfare,and prosperity of the 
nation depend on the instruction which each generation 
receives. Since 1870 somethirg has been done to stim- 
ulate popular interests by the creation of school boards 
(whose admirable work in the large towns is admitted 
even by the ministry which proposes to destroy them), 
by the introduction of a large representative element 
upon the governing bodies of endowed secondary sct cole, 
and by entrusting county and borough councils with 
power to spend money on technical instruction. What 
can be plainer than that a wise statesmarnsbip ought to 
followin the same path, endeavoring to create every- 
where local educational authorities chosen by the people 
and responsible to the people? Nosuch idea has beep 
present to these who framed this bil). Jt reduces, in- 
stead of increasing, the element of popular interest and 
popular control. 

(5) The element of religious or ecclesiastical contro- 
versy it ought to be the aim of everyone who cares for 
education to endeavor to eliminate, or at least to soften 
and reduce. This bill, so far from reducing the bitter- 
ness which surrounds educatiora) probleme and bas done 
so much to impede their solution, will intensify it and 
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provide additional occasions for itsexpression. Hither- 
to no theological partisanship has affected the elections 
fer county councils and borough councils. Henceforth 
it must affect them. It will reappear when the coun- 
cils have to select persons for the education com- 
mittees. It will vex the education committees when 
they come to appoint managers, for local schools. It 
will raise strife in the country parishes and small towns 
whenever the question of establishing additional schools 
arises. Should the bill become law, the storm which it 
has already provoked will pass into an agitation for re- 
pealing or altering it which will give the new machinery 
even less chance of working smoothly than its inherent 
defects promise. 
What the Bill Will Do. 

It permits the extinction of all school boards by giv- 
ing county and borough councils power to assume their 
work. Such an option has been much condemned, for 
it leaves two diverse systems side by side, and school 
boards liable every three years to be superseded by 
other authorities. Secondary education they might un- 
dertake, for in that field they are not without experi- 
ence, the some of them have shown little wisdom. But 
of elementary education, a far larger field, they know 
nothing. 

The bill involves a considerable extra charge on the 
ratepayer and it will further involve, if rural and other 
backward schools are to be brought up to a high stand- 
ard, a vast increase in the county and borough rates. 

It will throw a tremendous burden on local authorities 
already heavily weighted. Consider how laborious the 
work of a school board ina great city has been, and 
think what it means to transfer all that work to the 
council of the same city, with its hands already full. 
Consider the demands already made on the time of 
councilors ina large county, where it may take three 
or four hours to reach and as many to return from the 
place ef meeting, and ask how those councilors can add 
the care of elementary education to their existing duties. 
The work will probably fall into the hands of permanent 
officials. 

This difficulty has suggested to the framers of the 
bill, the creation of a separate education committee, 
composed largely or even wholly of persons outside the 
council. But here a fresh difficulty emerges. The com- 
mittee is apparently to enjoy every right except that of 
raising or borrowing money. It will have before it all 
the data needed to form a policy, but not the means of 
giving effect to its policy by expenditure; whereas the 
council, which will control the expenditure, will lack 
the data. One body will have knowledge without power ; 
the other, power without knowledge. 

Nothing could well be vaguer than the definition given 
of the relations of these authorities. Indeed, the whole 
scheme of authorities contemplated by the bill is both 
misty and complicated. At the head is the board of 
education, of whose future we know only this—that 
many of its functions go over to the county or borough 
council. Then comes the council, which is to “act 
thru” the committee, apparently with a control almost 
solely financial. Next is the committee, a body whose 
composition is still hidden from view, with no responsi- 
bility to electors and very little to the council. At the 
bottom are the local managers, whose relation to the 
committee and the council is very dark, and who may be 
either “denominational private managers” or (in the 
case of schools other than voluntary) a local body such 
as a parish council, or possibly the denominational 
school managers themselves. There have been since 
1870 two forces moving and guiding the upward prog- 
res3 of the better schools—popular strength behind 
the school boards, and the enlightened leading and 
steady pressure of the central authority in Whitehall. 
This bill, which extinguishes one and weakens the other, 
puts nothing in their place. It is destructive rather 
than constructive. 

This bill does effect one thing. It secures and will 
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tend to extend the denominational schools, it gives their 
managers a free hand, it relieves their subscribers of 
the strain they have found “intolerable.” The reasons 
which have moved the framers of the bill may be sound 
or unsound. But they are political or ecclesiastical, not 
educational, reasons. The interests of pepular instruc- 
tion would have dictated a very different measure. 
SF 


z 
The Function of the Debating’ Society. 


It is a fact that too little thought and attention are 
devoted in our schools to training young people to 
speak easily and well, on their feet and in the presence 
of others. Mr. H. W. Kittredge makes some pertinent 
remarks on the subject in the April School Review. He 
says that ample provision is at present being made to 
improve the written efforts of the youth, but of late has 
due attention been given to their spoken utterances? 
It is extremely difficult to obtain from pupils sponta- 
neity and copiousness, even when they are furnished 
with pen and paper, and there is nothing to disturb the 
action of their mind or the flow of their language. Ar- 
duous asit is for them to write out their few struggling 
thoughts, their attempts to think logically and to speak 
coherently and correctly when on their feet are well- 
nigh futile. 

There never was a time when the man or woman who 
can talk was in such demand. His services are called 
into requisition upon all sorts of occasions. The ready 
and convincing speaker is sure of a following, and his 
addresses are paving the way for his political or social 
preferment. However, the vast majority of people are 
afraid of the sound of their own voices. Their inability 
to speak at length is only too apparent, so weak are 
their attempts and futile their efforts. The excuse in- 
variably is that they have received no training in the 
principles and practice of public speaking. 

Are we as teachers doing all we can to enable our 
graduates to fill that position in the community which 
their education entitles them to hold? Facility in speak- 
ing is not acquired in the class-room. The brief and 
fragmentary character of the pupil’s replies is truly 
lamentable. The demand that recitations, so far as 
practicable, be conducted topically and all replies ex- 
pressed in paragraphs, not in short, naked sentences, 
will do much to help the pupil. 

However, rhetorical exercises in connection with de- 
bating societies alone afford the students the needed op- 
portunity for and practice in speaking. These exer- 
cises should occur at regular and frequent intervals, 
upon such a school day that the participants will be at 
their best physically and mentally and the audience ap- 
preciative and attentive, and at such an hour that the 
friends of the school will find it convenient to attend. 
Their character will be influenced by the size of the 
school and its teaching force, the notions of its prin- 
cipal, and the needs of the school. 

When thru a course in declamation his natural diffi- 
dence has been overcome and self-reliance acquired, the 
student is ready to begin argumentation. When he has 
gained the ability to outline his question logically, post 
his supporters, marshal and arrange his arguments in 
concise yet convincing terms, and meet successfully the 
points of his opponents, he has an acquisition that will 
stand him in good stead in his future career. There is 
nothing like a debate to arouse the latent powers, to 
quicken thought, and to call forth our best expression. 
Young men are very proud of their physical prowess 
and are constantly vying with each other in feats of 
strength. Why should they not show the same zeal in 
mental contests? 

The programs of the debating society or lyceum 
should be so varied that they will both interest the 
school and attract the friends of the pupils. Thesociety 
can be made the center of the social life of the school. 
It can help create a loyal spirit. It can engage inmany 
helpful enterprises. Its prize speaking contests or en- 
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tertainments may help decorate the walls of the build- 
ing, replenish the library, or add to the scientific ap- 
paratus. Under its auspices a school paper may be 
published or catalog or a history of the school issued. 

The lyceum can and should hold such a place among 
the other exercises of the school and create such an in- 
terest that the students will look forward to its meet- 
ing with eager expectancy, that the loyalty and devo- 
tion of the graduates will continue undiminished, be- 
cause of the practical help that it gave them, and the 
community will be induced to give the school its cordial 
support. 


we 
The Busy World. 


The Longfellow Memorial Association, of which Chief 
Justice Fuller is president, will furnish a statue of 
Longfellow to be erected in the city of Washingten. 
The pedestal for this monument will be provided by the 
government at a cost of $4,000. 

The people in the vicinity of Mount Iona, Nebraska, 
are in a state of extreme alarm over the symptoms of 
eruption which are noticed on that volcano. Iona has 
been practically dead for thirty years. It is on the 
Missouri river, about 150 miles from Omaha. Geologists 
have tried to reassure the settlers by saying that the 
smoke and steam are caused by water from the Missouri 
seeping into the limestone rock formation of the moun- 
tain but this explanation has not succeeded in allaying 
the fears of the inhabitants who are preparing to leave 
the vicinity. 

Business has been resumed in China with increased 
activity. The record of foreign commerce shows that 
the imports in 1901 were larger than those of any pre- 
ceding year, and the growth in imports from the United 
States ahead of that from any other country. Ameri- 
can merchandise is steadily gaining in favor in the 
celestial kingdom. American kerosene oil in 1901 was 
6,000,000 gallons in excess of the largest importation 
in 1894, 

Railroad construction is again under way and prac- 
tically 1,000 miles of railway are now in operation. 
Branches are being built in many provinces. Experi- 
ence has shown that railways in China are eagerly made 
use of and that business increases wherever they are 
built. 

The French colonial experimerts in the island of 
Martinique have not been altogether satisfactory. 
While many of the French colonies have been success- 
ful and prosperous, those of the West Indies have proven 
a burden financially, on account of their small area and 
their distance from the mother country. (The French 
colonies in America consist of Martinique and Guade- 
loupe with their adjacent islands which stretch south 
from Porto Rico almost to the mainland of South Amer- 
ica. French Guiana is another French possession, and 
just off the southern coast of Newfoundland are the 
French islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon isle.) 

The area of Martinique is 381 square miles ; its popu- 
lation is about 190,000, of which 5,000 are laborers from 
India and over 5,000 from Africa. There are perhaps 
500 Chinese and the remainder of the inhabitants. are 
largely native negroes. The white population numbers 
in all about 10,000. 

Altho the French have occupied the island almost 
continuously since 1636 (excepting only the short period 
from 1794 until 1802 when it was held by the British), 
a large share of the interior has never been cultivated. 
Slavery existed until 1848. 

The government of the island consists of a local legis- 
lative body composed of natives, which has the power to 
pass laws applicable to the exercise of political rights, 
the regulation of contracts, matters relating to wills, 
legacies, successions, the institution of juries, criminal 
procedure, recruiting for naval and military forces, and 
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the methods of electing local officers in the cities and 
towns. The French government appoints the governor 
and other officers and also makes the tariff laws of the 
island. Each French celony in America is represented 
in the French legislative body by a senator and two 
deputies. 

The commerce of Martinique and Guadeloupe with 
the United States has amounted to nearly $2,000,000 
per annum during along term of years. The imports 
from these two islands to the United States are chiefly 
vanilla beans, while our exports to them are flour, cotton 
seed and mineral oils, coal, lard, meats, and lumber. 





Tid-Bits reports that an interesting series of experi- 
ments has been tried by the school authorities in South 
Germany to test the faculty of observation as it is ex- 
arcised by boys and girls. A man dressed as an ordin- 
ary workman and with ordinary features was placed in 
a room by himself. Classes of girls of different ages 
were sent thru the room. All that the teacher told 
them was that they were to go into fhe room thru one 
door and out thru another. When they returned to 
their class-rooms they were asked to describe the man 
in the room. Nearly eighty per cent. of the girls con- 
fined their attention to the man’s clothes ; the others 
described both clothes and features. The same experi- 
ments when tried with boys revealed the fact that 
nearly seventy per cent. of them confined their at- 
tention to the man’s features, the remainder to both fea- 
tures and clothes. 

RP 


The Old Red School-House. 


Recess. 


Recess ! The longed for sound with rapt’eous joy 
Is hailed by every happy girl and boy ; 

The welkin rings with many a lusty shout 

As thru the open door they tumble out. 

Some leap-frog play with many a harmless fall ; 
While others bases take for game of ball. 

About they pass full many a well-worn jest 
Which to their merry sport gives added zest. 
Some form a line for game of “snap the whip ;” 
Unlucky he who loosens now his grip ; 

The line uncoils just like a flying thong, 

Some hapless wights now roll the ground along. 
The steep but well-worn path some others take 
Unto the pebbly margin of the lake ; 

There seat themselves upon its shelving bank 
All littered o’er with many a broken plank. 
There some embark upon a clumsy raft 

Of loose bound logs and slabs, a crazy craft 
From which full many an involuntary bath 

Is loudly hailed from shore with mocking laugh. 
Some take their way into the autumn wood 

And seek the small beech nut of savor good. 
While ’mong the boughs they hear the squirrel scold, 
Claiming the nuts they pick as his of old. 

Some wade with bare feet in the shallow brook, 
While ’neath the rocks and in the pools they look 
For horned dace or perch or speckled trout, 

And hail each piscene trophy with a shout. 

The girls with linked arms stroll round about 
Watched covertly by many bashful lout ; 

Who looked upon by certain sky-blue eyes 

To win the game with added vigor tries. 

Or with a chosen playmate they resort 

Unto their stone play house ; their girlish sport 
Far quieter than that which charms the boys, 
But not for that less full of childish joys. 

Now suddenly from out the open door, 

The master’s bell rings and all games are o’er. 
O, joyous hour of youth how quickly past ! 

O could thy happy days forever last, 

This earthly sphere were Paradise indeed ; 

Of other heaven we scarce shall feel the need. 


Alas for children bred in urban courts 
Who never join in healthful rustic sports. 
Who in their youthful games forever are 
In mortal fear of ambulance or car. 


New York City. MELVIN Hix. 
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West Side Italian Industrial Exhibit. 


An exhibit waich demonstrates what may be accom- 
plisued with limited resources and with children from 
the ranks of the poor was thrown open to the public in 
the West side Italian Industrial school, of which Miss 
Martha Satterie is the principal, last Friday afternoon. 
The building where this zealous woman and her efficient 
assistants labor is old and unattractive, but ingenuity 
and enthusiasm have made the rooms the happiest place 
for children in that section of the city. 

The work of the school is chiefly along industrial lines. 
The exhibit, accordingly, consisted of articles made by 
the pupils whose ages range from seven totwelve. The 
handiwork was displayed on tables and along the walls 
in the principal’s room. Someone had sent in several 
large bouquets of roses which were tastefully massed on 
the desk and gave to the exhibition a real festal touch. 

Perhags the work which called forth the most admir- 
ation was what Miss Satterie explained as stucco imita- 
tions of Italian pottery. Flower-pots and small jars 
from which on their first appearance at school it seemed 
as if no good thing could come, had been covered with 
putty to which had been fastened bits of colored glass, 
fancy beads, coral, and various other ornaments trans- 
forming the humble objects into pretty ornaments. 

There is a little story which is told in connection with 
the pyrography exhibit. Last fall one of the boys sent 
a postage-stamp case fashioned like a tiny cottage and 
finished with pyrographic ornaments to President Roose- 
velt, who acknowledged the receipt of the gift by a type- 
written letter and a photograph of himself. The letter 
read as follows: 

White House, Washington, 
Oct. 31, 1901. 
My dear Young Friend :— 
Your letter pleases and touches me. I value the 
little cottage very greatly. Asasmall remembrance of me I 
send you my photograph with my name and yours onit. Re- 
member me warmly to Miss Satterie and to all the school. 
Sincerely yours, 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
Master Giovanni Troisi, 
West Side Italian Industrial School, 
24 Sallivan Street, N.Y. 


The president’s photograph bearing his own name 
and that of the proud Giovanni, together with the ac- 
companying letter has been framed and hangs in a place 
where every child in the school may see ite The 
thoughtful act of the president has had an inspiring in- 
fluence in the It Jian community to which the children 
belong. 

Basketry, caning, weaving all receive an equal share 
of attention from the children of this school. The 
raphia exhibit gave one a very good idea of what can be 
accomplished with this material. The articles were 
well-made and were of varied patterns. The caning has 
been carried beyond the early stages to the practical 
application. Two of the chairs that are used in the 
school have caned seats which to all intents and pur- 
poses are as substantial —certainly they,are as well done 
—as those which furniture dealers display. 

There were towel holders and picture frames of raphia, 
and various knick-knacks of reed. The embroidery dis- 
play showed doilies, whisk-broom holders, mats of all 
kinds, and splashers—articles of needlework which the 
little girls will be very proud to imitate for their 
mothers. 

Perhaps the most interesting and practical demon- 
stration of this industrial work was seen in the machine- 
made garments which were done by the little girls. 
One underskirt in particular deserves more than a pass- 
ing word. It had an embroidered ruffle put on in pieces 
perhaps three inches wide and stitched quite as accur- 
ately as the ruffies made by those who have been in the 
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business all their lives. The child who made the skirt 
is scarcely nine years of age, and she has already learned 
how to fashion many garments and is able'to materially 
lessen the labors of her busy mother. 

An interesting feature of the spring work of this 
school is seen in the window gardens which were planted 
and have been tended by the children. Yellow clover, 
myrtle, inch plant, and several kinds of grasses all have 
striven nobly to yield material for observation lessons. 
An egg garden has also flourished in its day; and for 
the benefit of the uninitiated it may be observed that an 
egg garden consists of egg shells filled with soil in which 
a little plant struggles for a feeble existence. Each 
child owns a shell and watches the plant develop in his 
individual garden every day. 

Miss Schlegel, one of the assistants, has arranged a 
fine school museum. One cabinet is arranged to repre- 
sent natural objects found below the earth, on the sur- 
face, and above, by reserving the lowest shelf for min- 
erals ; the second is filled with fruits, mounted animals, 
and curiosities from various parts of the world; the 
third and fourth shelves are given to mounted birds and 
flying things, butterflies, bats, moths, and so forth. 
Her numerous friends have interested themselves in her 
cabinets and have added collections of mounted butter- 
flies and mounted birds. In this way the museum of 
this science enthusiast has become a valuable treasure 
house. 

It is amid such environment as these and associated 
with such helpful, uplifting, enthusiastic women, that 
the Italian Industrial school does its grand work day in 
and day out. The good done in this humble corner of 
God’s workshop is a powerfulinfluence in the American- 
ization of the many thousands of Italians in New York 
city. 

Sr 


Education and Business. 


Tae British consul at Chicago, Mr. Wyndham, in his 
recent report to the British foreign office has made a 
number of interesting suggestions concerning business in 
this country. He considers the commercial success of 
the United States due, in part, to the education which 
teaches boys independence and knowledge of their future 
responsibilities, and does not set the professions above 
business as a means of gaining a living. 

Mr. Wyndham is very much interested in the report 
that the French government is to found schools in the 
Uni-ed States to enable young men to study economics, 
science, and engineering. Reported plans, he says, are 
to keep about 200 boys for a four-year course in econo- 
mic szience in New York and Chicago, and for a course 
in engineering at Pittsburg and‘ Chicago. The ex- 
periment will be interesting especially as to how young 
men from twenty-one to twenty-four years of age will 
persuade the older men of their country to adopt their 
methods, and whether on their return to old conditions 
they will not either fall into the ordinary ways of doing 
business, or else desert their country and return to a 
place where their methods will be acceptable. 
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In and Around New York City. 


Normal college entrance examinations 
are scheduled tor the following dates: 
June 2, arithmetic; June 3, grammar and 
geography; June 4, English and United 
States history; June 5, drawing and spell- 
ing. 

Brooklyn is to have special classes for 
the instruction of foreigners in English. 
The school will be located in public school 
82 and will be open from May to Septem- 
ber. 

June 6 is anniversary day in Brooklyn 
and the united Sunday-schools will hold 
their customary parade. The _ public 
schools will be allowed a half holiday to 
enable all children to participate who are 
desirous of doing so. 


An alumne association was organized 
May t7 by the commercial graduates of 
the Wadleigh high school for girls whose 
purpose is to aid fellow students in ob- 
taining good positions and to bring the 
school to the attention of business con- 
cerns. No fee will be charged by the 
bureau for its services to students and 
alumne. 


Three appointments of principals to the 
schools of Manhattan Bronx have recently 
been made by the board of education. 
These are: Dr. Samuel Ayers, first assist- 
ant, P. S. 58 to P. S. 32; H. William 
Smith, acting principal of P. S. 2e, to full 
principal P. S. 20; Charles F. Hartman, 
first assistant, P. 5.34 to principal, P.S. 
160. John F. Condon who has been prin- 
cipal of P. S.32 has been transferred to 
P.S.97, Winchester school. Mr. Condon 
has property in this neighborhood and the 
transfer was made at his own request. 


One morning last week Chancellor Hen- 
ry M. MacCracken, of New York univer- 
sity, fainted and fell while conducting 
chapel services. He sustained only a slight 
injury and was able to return to his home 
with the help of a friend. His general 
health has been rather feeble for some 
weeks, altho it has not kept him from his 
duties, and he has been able to oversee 
much of the work of preparation for the 
reception to the General Assembly. Dr. 
MacCracken’s enthusiasm leads him to 
attempting to carry too many things him- 
self instead of transferring them, as much 
* possible, to younger and stronger shoul- 

ers. 


A flower show in Public School 75, Nor- 
folk street.attracted crowds of children who 
besieged the doors and begged for adinis- 
sion. The school numbers more than thir- 
teen hundred children and their pleasure 
in the flowers was unbounded. Nearly allthe 
wild flwers which grow in this section of 
the country were represented in profusion 
and plainly labeled. They werecollected 
by members of the science committee of 
the Normal College Alumnae Association. 
When the requests for help in securing 
the wild specimens were sent out they were 
accompanied by warnings not to take up 
the root and not to gather many of a sin- 
gle kind from any one place. A great 
many hothouse flowers were sent trom 
Central Park and private greenhouses. 


The science committee of Normal Col- 
lege Alumnae Association gave this school 
a nature collection which was also on ex 
hibition, The collection comprised sev- 
eral aquaria, terraria, mounted butterflies, 
and insects, cabinets containing silk, cho- 
colate thread, needles, pens in their vari- 
ous stages of development; a case of min- 
erals, specimens of soils, growing seeds, 
pictures and charts of birds, flowers, 
plants, etc.. and more than one hundred 
plants for window boxes. 
continued for two days. 


‘The Children’s Singing class, connected 
with the University settlement at 184 Eld- 
ridge street, gave a concert on the evening 
of May 15. The club, which consists of 
about forty-five little Russians, is under 
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the direction of Clarence T. Steele whose 
sympathy with children and ability to 
manage them has made bim a very pepu- 
lar leader in this work. In his five years 
of labor among these children Mr. Steele 
has discovered a considerable amount of 
talent among his pupils and has started 
several upon musicalcareers. He is now 
connected with the schools in another part 
of the city, yet he continues to keep up 
with two of the clubs in the Settlement. 
He has arranged to give his singing class 
an outing in the near future. 


The complaints of janiters that they do 
not receive their pay promptly have been 
investigated by President C. C. Burling- 
ham, of the board of education, with the 
result that a letter has been sent to all the 
principals urging them to fill out the jani- 
tors’ certificates promptly. Delays of 
this nature result in considerable trouble 
for janitors who are obliged to pay their 
subordinates out of their: own salaries. 
The board of education affirm that sala- 
ry delays are not the fault of the city of- 
ficials, but result from negligence on the 
part of the principals. 

A provisional site for a new forty-room 
school in the first district and another in 
the sixteenth district were decided upon 
at a recent meeting of the committee on 
sites of the board of education. 


The new appointments to the teaching 
staff of the Horace Mann school for 1902- 
’03 include: Miss Mary G, Peabody, grade 
6, elementary school; A. D. Kennedy, 
art, high school; Miss Madeline Brown, 
assistant in physical education; Clifford 
Upton, mathematics, high schoo}; Miss 
Edith Edwina Rand, biology, high school; 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Wheelock, grade 8, ele- 
mentary school; Miss Florence M, Mar- 
shall, grade 4,elementary schogl; Miss 
Harriet A. Hitchcock, art, elementary 
school; Miss Henrietta Carey, kindergar- 
ten; Miss Willametta Nash, assistant, 
elementary school; Miss Elsa Behr, math- 
ematics, high school; Darius Eatman, 
English, high school; Miss Annie M. 
Brooks, Latin, high school; Miss Eliza- 
beth C. Coddington, Latin, high school; 
Miss Belle R. Parsons, assistant in phys- 
ical education; Miss Emily P. Locke, 
secretary; Miss Myra Kelley, Speyer 
School; Miss Marie R. Hofer, assistant 
in music; Allan Abbott, English, high 
school; Marshall B. Evans, German, 
high school; William C. Richards, 
Greek, high school. 


JERSEY City.—At the meeting of the 
board of education held May 23, a resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed asking for 
an appropriation of $500,000 for a new 
high school and $125,000 for a new gram- 
mar school(No.11). Twonew schools are 
nearing completion, one (No. 28) will be 
ready for occupancy by June 1, and the 
other (No. 2) will be completed by Septem- 
ber. The board also took action looking 
toward enforcing the law regarding com- 
pulsory education. Several attempts have 
hitherto been made to erect a new high 
school building, but nothing was done; 
now, however, owing to the harmony that 
exists among the finance board, the board 
of education and the mayor, the building 
seems to be assured. 


The promotion rules tor the College of 
the city of New York, are as follows: 


1. A student shall not be advanced whe, 
at the end of either examination has re- 
ceived for that examination alone, or for 
that examination and the preceding term 
together: 

(a) Less than 60 per cent. of the aggre- 
ate of the maximum in all subjects, 
(b) Less than 60 percent. of the maximum 
in each of more than three subjects. 

(c) Less than 60 per cent. of the maximum 
in each of any number of subjects consti- 
tuting together one-half of his work. 

(d) Less than 4o per cent. of the maxi- 
mum in each of three subjects. 

2. A student who is advanced from one 
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college elass to another, having received 
less than 60 per cent. of the aggregate of 
marks in any subject for the entire year, 
shall earry with him a deficiency in that 
Subjeet. Sueh deficiency may be removed 
during the next term upen the student sat- 
isfying the head of the department that the 
deficiency has been made up ; butifnot so 
removed it shall remain as a permanent 
count against him under rule b. 


Class Libraries. 


The committee on lectures and libraries 
has reported a plan for the establishment 
of class libraries along the lines described 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL some time ago. 
At first the experiment is to be tried in a 
selected list of schools. The libraries will 
consist of fifty volumes and will be care- 
fully graded. The books will be kept in 
an open case in the class-room, and chil- 
dren are to be eneouraged to select and 
take out books, but not coereed to do so. 
The privilege to use the library is in no 
case to be accorded or withheld as reward 
or punishment. 

An experienced library superintendent, 
familiar with children’s books, is to be in 
charge. The entire library money appro- 
priated each year, except the amount 
needed to buy indispensable reference 
books, is to be appropriated to these li- 
braries. If there is not money enough to 
equip all classes, the upper grammar 
grades are to be given preference. The 
present school libraries may be utilized in 
part to supplement the books supplied to 
the classes, but will not be interfered with 
generally. The amount to be spent on 
these projects this year is in the neighbor- 
hood of $60,000. 

The plan is similar to what has been 
done by schools in the Central and West- 
ern states for some years. Wherever it 
has been tried it has proved most satisfac- 
tory. 


Business Qualifications. 
New York State Teachers’ Association. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT: 


A series of questions on the education 
of children for business has been prepared 
by a committee of the Commercial Educa- 
tion Department of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association which will be sent 
to hundreds of business men for answer. 
The chairman of the committee is Prin. 
Edward W. Stitt, of P.S.89. The list 
of questions is comprehensive and it is 
hoped that the information secured will be 
of valuable assistance in determining just 
what business men expect of new employ- 
es. 

(A.) GRAMMAR SCHOOL TRAINING. 

1. Do boys who now enter your employ 
spell as well as boys formerly did? 

2. How is their writing? (a) as regards 
legibility ? (b) as regards speed ? 

3. In school shall we emphasize speed or 
legibility ? 

4. Do yeu favor vertical or slant writing ? 

5. Reason fo. your opinion ? 

6. Should the development of typewriting 
lead us to pay less attention in school to 
penmanship ? 

7. Are boys more orlessaccurate in arith- 
metic ? 

8 Are boys more or less rapid in arith- 
metic ? 

g. Should bookkeeping be a part of the 
elementary course? 

10. If so,Shall we teach single or double en- 
try? 

4 In an eight-year course, would you fa- 
vor the teaching of typewriting and pho- 
nography ? 

12. To what extent should actual busiaess 
transactions be taught in school ? 

(8), HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING. 

1. Should the metric system be taught be- 
low the high sehool ? 

2, In a commercial eourse shall we empha- 
size those subjects which develop power or 
those which tend toward a livelihood ? 

3. Do you taver a commercial course of 
three, four or five yearsin length ? 

4. Is higher education as great a factor 
in business success as in other professions? 

5. Should typewriting and phonography 
be optional or obligatory ? 

6. Do you consider that lawyers, physi- 
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cians and professienal men generally 
should have some commercial training ? 

7. How many and what modern (foreign) 
languages should be taught ? 

8. Wanich do youconsider most important? 

9. At what age should a boy begin the 
study of business subjects if he expects to 
complete a four year commercial course in 
a high school? 


C. GENERAL. 

1. Do you consider an applicant’s school 
recerd as ef- value in the recommendation 
of a boy who wishes te enter yeur em- 
ploy? 

2. Are gradustes given the preference 
over boys who have not finished the course ? 
(If this coud be done, we bélieve it weuld 
be a powerful incentive to complete the 
course ) 

3. Would the fact that a boy smokes cig- 
arettes be a bar to your taking him into 
your employ ? 

4. Do you favor a plan that the last term 
of the school life of a boy who does not in- 
tend to go to high school shall especially 
prepare him for a business career ? 

5. Do you prefer a grammar school boy 
or one who has had a high school training ? 

6. In what respect do you find boys who 
enter your emplov most deficient ? 


7- As you loek back ever yeur school ca- h 


reer, in what respect do you consider your 
preparation was defective ? 

8. Have you been pleased or displeased 

with boys in regard to the following : (a) 
Punctuality. (b) Manners (c) Industry. 
(da) Truthfulness. (e) Cleanliness. (f) Abil- 
ity to followinstructions. (g) Economy of 
time, ‘h) Economy of material. (i) Reliabil- 
ity. (j) Desire to advance. 
_ g. Please state any other fact, opinion er 
inference that your experience may sug- 
gest as being valuable along the lines of 
this investigation. 


Educational New England. 


Boston, Mass.—Dr. Moses Merrill, 
who resigned the head mastership of the 
Latin school just before Christmas on ac 
count of ill health, died at his home in 
Boston on April 25. His funeral was a 
very simple one at the Old South church, 
of which he was a deacon, and where for 
many years he was the superintendent of 
the Sabbath school. This honored edu- 
cator did not live long after laying down 
his duties in the school. 

IpSwIcH, Mass.—Mr. Andrew S. 
Thompson has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools of this district, and will 
enter upon his duties on July 1. The dis. 
trict includes the towns of Ipswich, Essex 
Wenhan, and Hamilton. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—The speed with 


which Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar made ready 
for his departure to Martinique, recently, 
recalled Jules Verne’s hero who made the 
tour of the world in eighty days. Dr. Jag- 
gar centemplated such a trip but a few 
hours before his leave-taking,and all the 
necessary arrangements had to be made 
with great celerity. He has gone to the 
devastated island to make scientific ob- 
servations. 

WELLESLEY, MAss.—The new house 
which Miss Hazard, president of Welles- 
ley college, is having erected will be com- 
pleted in a few weeks. The home will not 
only be Miss Hazard’s residence, but she 
intends to give it to the college for the 
future dwelling place of Wellesley’s presi- 
dents. The location is an admirable ene 
and the building is substantial and emi- 
nently well-fitted for the purpose to which 
it will be dedicated. 


Here and There. 


OBERLIN, O.—President John Henry 
Barrows, D. D., of Oberlin college is seri- 
ously ill with pleuro-pneumonia at his 
ome. He was lecturing in the East, and 
left New York for Oberlin in perfect 
health," but caught cold on the sleeper 
and reached his home in great distress. 

NEW ORLEANS, La.—The public 
schools of this city observe May 2 as 
‘Founder’s Day” which really means 
John McDonogh’s day, for to him more 
than to any other man are the children of 
New Orleans indebted for the magnificent 
educational' advantages which they enjoy. 
When this philanthropist died it was 
found that in his will he had bequeathed 
thousands of dollars for the cause of edu- 
cation in his city. The last clause of the 
will read thus: “ All that I ask in return is 
that the little children of New Orleans 
may come once a year and strew my grave 
with flowers.” ‘The citizens showed their 
appreciation of Mr. McDonogh’s kindness 
by erecting a handsome monument to his 
memory. and on the day set apart for the 
purpose thousands of children, black and 
white, rich and poor, bring their floral 
offerings and lay them upon the monument 
which before the day closes is buried be- 
neath the handsome floral tributes. In 
addition to this manifestation of affection 
and respect exercises are held in the 
schools, where stories or the reading of 
compositions upon the city’s hero precede 
the decoration of his bust which is found 
ih every school building. 
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BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—A singular con- 
dition which frequently causes mirth-pro- 
voking troubles exists in the Fairview 
school of this city. The eighth pair of 
twin children was recently enrolled in 
this school of which Miss Nettie P. Clark 
is the principal, and the mixtures in iden- 
tity are so frequent as to be quite among 
the regular proceedings of the grades. 

The Binghamton Evening Herald gives 
the following typical conversation in one 
of the grades: 

Teacher—How is your sister’s cold 
this morning? Is she not well enough to 
come to school? 

Twin.—lf you please, ma’am, she hasn’t 
got a cold; it’s a fever. 

Teacher —Did you not tell me yester- 
day that it was a cold that kept her home? 

Twin.—No, ma’am. I didn’t tell you 
anything, it was me that was at home yes- 
terday with a cold, and it is she that is at 
home to-day with the fever. 

Teacher —Oh! Ah! probabiy; but I 
don’t see how you are quite sure of it. 


Recent Deaths. 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—Barnes B. Holmes, 
for thirty-six years principal of public 
school Ne. 1, Elizabeth, N.J., was found 
dead in his home May 26. He had been 
under a physician’s care for several weeks, 
but did not stay away from his school. He 
was over seventy years old and was a 
native of Marion, Cape Cod, Mass. He 
came to Elizabeth in 1866, when he took 
charge of school No. 1. For many years 
he was county superintendent of schools 
for Union county. 

MILTON, Whis.—President William 
Clarke Whitford, of Milton college, died 
last week at the age of seventy-four. He 
served some time as state superintendent 
of public instruction, and for several years 
continued in school superintendency in 
Wiscensin. Among his published works 
are History of Education in Wisconsin, a 
“ Historical Sketch of Milton College,” 
and a number of articles on educational 
and historical subjects. 

SUSQUEHANNA, Pa.—Prof. Bennet E. 
James, one of the ablest instructors in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, and for many 
years principal of the Montrose high 
school, committed suicide May 22, by 
hanging himself. Prof. James had been 
out of kealth for some time, and it is sup- 
posed that his mind was temporarily de- 
ranged. 





HEATH'S RECENT SCIENCE BOOKS 





ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


By A. T. Fisher and M. J. Patterson 


ELEMENTs oF Puaysics supplies a need which no other book meets. 
schools with limited laboratory equipment. It is theroughl 
Telegraph, etc. All the work is practical, the experiments can 


It combines experimenta] and descriptive physics in a manner suited to 
modern, giving detailed descriptions of such topics as Liquid Air, The Wireless 
done with home-made apparatus, the directions are clear and explicit, the illus- 


trations heipful, and the text scientifically accurate. Cloth. 190 pages. Price, 60cents. Published May, 1902. 


COLTON’S ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY 


This new book for pupils in grammar grades presents the elements of physiology and anatomy in simple and direct form and devotes an un- 


Usual amount of space to the practical side of physiology I 
are treated in conformity to the various state laws. Cioth. 320 pages. Fully illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 


PHYSIOLOGY: Briefer Course 


For use in schools where a laboratory course cannot be undertaken | 


and the connection between good health and proper habits. Stimulants and narcotics 


ublished May, 1902. 


PHYSIOLOGY: Complete 


A practical guide to the laboratory study of chemistry for 


and perfectly adapted to the capacity of high school pupils. | high schools, normal schools, andcolleges. More than 100 illustra- 


Cloth. 899 pages. Illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 


tions, 20in colors. Cloth. 443 pages. Price, $1.12. 


NEWELL’S EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY 


A text-book of modern methods, with many unique features and new ideas, indispensable to the 


best teaching of chemistry. 


The book contains about 200 experiments, of which 20 are quantitative, and 40 problems with enough explanatory text to make the work logical, 


systematic and intelligible. Cloth. 435 pages. 








Priee, $1.10. 
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Notes of New Books, 


The Story of King Alfred as told by Sir Walter Besant is 
one that every school boy or girl who speaks the English lan- 
guage ought to read. He was one of the greatest of the An- 
glo-Saxon race, and, altho he has been dead one thousand 
years, his memory lives and grows brighter with eaeh suc- 
ceeding generation. His claims to greatness are many. He 
reorganized the army and defeated the Danes; he encouraged 
religion ; he was a law giver, an educator, a writer ; he helped 
every movement for the uplifting and happiness of his people. 
This story will be found one of the most interesting in the Li- 
brary of Useful Stories. (D. Appleton & Company, New York. 
Price, 35 cents.) 


Selected Stories of Alphonse Daudet, prepared for class use 
with notes and vocabulary by T. Atkinson Jenkins, professor 
in Swarthmore college. The stories selected by the editor are : 
La Derniere Classe, Le Secret de Maitre Cornille, Le Mauvais 
Zouave, Le Vieux, Le Petit Chose, La Belle-Nivernaise. The 
textual difficulties are treated briefly in foot notes. The in- 
troduction gives a good account of Daudet’s life and literary 
activity. (American Book Company, New York. Price, 50c.) 


School Music Abroad, by J. Spencer Curwen, consists of a 
series of reports on visits to schools in Prussia, Saxony, Bava- 
ria, Austria, Switzerland, France, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Italy, and America, during the years 1882 
to 1901. The investigation was undertaken with the object 
of discovering the best plans and methods for cultivating 
music in sehools. In all these countries there was a strong 
sentiment in favor of singing as a humanizer, a means of cul- 
tivating the emetions and the sense of beauty, a vehicle (thru 
the words) of encouraging patriotism, kindliness, and a love 
of nature, in addition to its religious use. The idea that 
school singing should be specialized runs thru these reports. 
Three plans are adopted: (1) Visiting professional men and 
women ; (2) aspeciaiist on the school staff taking the singing 
in all the classes; (3) a visiting supervisor. Which plan is 
adopted, says the author, must be left to circumstances, but 
there can be no doubt that the worst plan is to leave the 
singing to take care of itself. (J. Curwen & Sons. Limited, 
London.) 
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Circumstance, by S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D., Harvard 
and Edinburgh. It does one good to read a novel out of the 
beaten track, even tho the old story of love has a place. The 
plot of Circumstance revolves around an adventuress, who, 
after entrapping a young mining engineer into a hasty mar- 
riage by false statements of her family connections and a 
forged letter, runs away with a wealthy capitalist twice her 
age and then gets a divorce from her husband. She ap- 
pears in the story as having formed an intimacy witha young 
heiress of Philadelphia, and she thus gains entrance to the 
family where she establishes herself as the secretary of a 
wealthy uncle in his dotage. She thus displaces a niece, Mary 
Fairthorne, who is rather the heroine of the story, for despite 
all the plotting against her she still retains her affection for 
her old uncle, and in and by her attention to his needs she 
wins her way to the affections of the attending physician. 
The adventuress is driven to leave by the appearance of her 
former husband, tho she plans to poison the old man before 
her departure, and is foiled in this only by his sudden death. 
The book closes with the adventuress and the young girl her 
dupe, in Europe, while Mary marries the physician. It is, on 
the whole, a strong novel, tho the author could have improved 
it by leaving out or modifying a few passages. (The Century 
Company, New York.) 


Footlight Frolics, a collection of plays for children is a num-. 
ber of amusing dialogs by Mrs. Charles F. Fernald, Emma 
F. Brewster, Lizzie B. Scribner, and Olivia L. Wilson. Most 
of the plays require about six or eight boys and girls to repre- 
sent them. The stage settings are simple tho effective. 
“Jack and the Beanstale in Rhyme” will probably be the most 
popular piece in the collection, tho there is effective comedy 
in nearly all of them. (Walter H. Baker & Company, Boston.) 


It is refreshing to turn from historical novels which have 
been showered upon us of late to a:series of character 
sketches as original and individual as each of the miniatures 
in Some Women I Have Known by Maarten Maartens. One 
picture succeeds another and each produces a new impression 
upon the mind. The women Mr. Maartens has known are per- 
haps not unlike many of the women we have all known, but he 
has chosen a critical period in the life of each in order to work 
out strong individual traits. The sketches are true to life and 
vivid. The motives of the various characters are particularly 
well developed. (D. Appleton & Company, New York ) 

q 





New York 
State - 
Summer 


Institutes 
For 1902. 





State Summer Institutes, each including 
a Department of Pedagogy and a Depart- 
ment of Review will be held July ¢-25, 
1902, at 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


Puitie M. HULL, A. M., 
of Clinton, N. Y., Conductor, 


and at 


THOUSAND ISLAND PARK, N. Y. 


CHARLES A. SHAVER, 
of Watertown, N. Y., Conductor. 


The usual strong faculty has been en- 
gaged for each institute, and well-chosen 
courses will be offered for teachers who de- 
sire to avail themselves of the opportunities 
which the state effers its teachers free. 





For further particulars, address the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Albany, N. Y., or one of the conductors. 


CHARLES R. SKINNER, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. 





Tuskegee, by Max Bennett Thrasher. At 
a time when the Fifteenth Amendment is 
an acknowledged mistake, when the wis- 
dom of our fathers in their manner of 
reconstructing this Union is seriously ques- 
tioned, when day after day the morning’s 
paper brings news of horrible crimes and 
swift vengeance, when the thinking men 
of the whole country are realizing very 
sharply that the great and serious question 
of the destiny of the Afro-American race 
must be met and coped with, at such a time 
as this, the knowledge of Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s industrial school at Tuskegee, and 
the work he is accomplishing in it is one 
of the most*hopeful and pleasing signs on 
the troubled horizon. ‘‘ Tuskegee” is writ- 
ten by one who has studied closely and 
comprehended well the racial condition of | ! 
the Southern negro and who by long and 
intimate acquaintance with the school and 
its theories and practice is entitled to 
speak as one having authority. The book, 
gives an excellent description of the 
school, its methods and courses of study, 
its students and life in the school; and 
follows quite a number of them out into 
the world’s work to show what practical 
good the school has done them. A school 
man cannot fail to be impressed with the 
sound excellence of the courses of study 
and the eminently practical methods used. 
The whole question is of absorbing interest 
to the social student and this book throws 
much light upon it. It is well worth read- 
ing. (Small, Maynard & Company, New 
York.) H. E. REED. 









PP ALAD PP GOof PINS ™ 


Throat Trouble Quickly 
Cured FREE 










If You Suffer from Sore Throat 


“HYDROZONE’” 


Will Surely Cure You 


A scientific germicide, universally endorsed by 
physicians. Fagen wm | Harmless! To 
demonstrate its wonderful efficiency, will send 
for roc. (which covers postage), A Bottle 
Sufficient to Cure, Free. ‘ 
Send for pamphlet, giving facts regarding 
this wonderful microbe destroyer. Address 


Prof. Chas. Marchand, 57 Prince St., N. Y. 
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An Historic Country. 
The ‘‘ Neutral Ground.”’ 


Very few of those who travel on the 
Harlem railroad are aware of the historic 
interests that cluster around the entire 
section thru whichit passes. We leave 
the great commercial metropolis, cross the 
Harlem river on a majestic steel bridge, 
and are at onee on the “ Neutral Ground ” 
so notorions during the American Revolu- 
tion. In those trying years this extended 
northward to Pawling, where the Amer- 
ican army was encamped, and derived its 
name from the fact that neither the Amer- 
icans nor the British had permanent con- 
trol of it. At times a band of the former 
would range across it and harry the Tory 
residents; in a few days a similar band 
would come up “ from below” and annoy 
the patriots. While crossing this same 
“Neutral Ground” Andre was captured 
having arrived at Tarrytown, his journey 
more than half done. 

After the disasterous battle of Long 
Island Washington retreated thru New 
York city, crossed the Harlem at Kings- 
bridge, and made a stand at White Plains 
where he was attacked by General Howe. 
This battle is but one of the many occur- 
rences that rendered that little village 
noted in American annals. The provin- 
cial legislature met here and heard read 
with delight the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence a few days after it had been issued 
by Congress. Being in the lower part of 
the “ Neutral Ground ” it was subject to 
visitation by both friend and foe and this 
occasioned its total destruction by fire. 
The ground on which it is located is part 
of a large section conveyed. by the Indi- 
ans, in 1683; but King George still claimed 
to own it and in 1721 gave several parties 
a patent of ownership, ignoring the action 
of the Indians. Its name was given be- 
cause of the abundance of White Balsam 
that once grew here. 

The Mohegan Indians occupied the ter- 
ritory between the Connecticut and Hud- 
son rivers when the white man came. 
They deserve to be remembered because 
of hole friendship to the early settlers, 
and one of the most thriving stations is 
named Katonah, after a celebrated chief 
of the tribe. His grave is on the farm of 
Henry E. Pellew, near Bedford station. 
It is on the very territory which he con- 
veyed to the whites in 1697, and is appro- 
priately marked by an immense boulder. 

The aspects of the “ Neutral Ground” 
are well portrayed by Cooper in his cele- 
brated novel “The Spy.” It has been 
long known that Harvey Birch was a real 
personage, that his true name was Enoch 
Crosby, and that he was a traveling shoe- 
maker; in this capacity he came in con- 
tact with the opponents to the patriots oc- 
cupying the “ Neutral Ground ” and often 
gathered information of a most valuable 
character. His services were recognized 
by the Committee of Safety, one of which 
was John Jay, and at the end of the war he 
used the money, $250 given him, in buying 
a farm near Brewster, where he died in 
1835. Cooper’s novel was dramatized and 
when the pnd was acted Crosby was 
present and was cheered with great enthu- 
siasm. 

The upper margin of the “Neutral 
Ground ” was at Pawling, a beautiful vil- 
lage stationed at the entrance of the Cro- 
ton river into the valley. Here in the val- 
ley and on Purgatory hill the American 
army was encamped during the year 1778, 
and the stones that formed the soldiers’ 
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huts are yet to be seen. Still farther east 
is the ridge named Quaker hill standing 
close to the Connecticut state line. 


The small meeting house of logs built 
by the Quakers in 1736 was replaced by a 
large structure in 1764, which still stands 
and is visited by many who seek this 
healthful region in the summer. This 
building was employed as a hospital for 
the American army and was visited by 
both Lafayette and Washington. Coming 
from Hartford across Quaker hill, Wash- 
ington inspected the army at Pawling and 
proceeded to West Point to learn the aw 
ful fact that Benedict Arnold was a traitor. 
The “Kirby House,” at the foot of 
Quaker hill was General Washington’s 
headquarters; here the trial and aquittal 
of General Schuyler occurred, the charge 
being, “ neglect of duty.” 

All this noble heritage is now dotted 
with summer homes for the wearied dwell- 
ers in the great metropolis. The route of 
the Harlem railroad thru the “ Neutral 
Ground ” begins on the historic Bronx, up 
which the British forces marched to at- 
tack the Americans at White Plains. It 
follows this beautiful stream and the 
traveler is delighted with the charming 
views presented at almost every point. 
While noting its lessening size as the 
train speeds along,the traveler finds that he 
emerges into another and broader valley— 
that of the Croton. Again comes a suc- 
cession of charming landscapes ; again the 
river lessens in volume until a summit 
level is reached at Pawling. A short dis- 
tance beyond this point the water descends 
to the north, the train there glides along 
a brook that is a tributary ef the Housa- 
tonic. The entire scene is one of beauty 
and repose; the villages we have passed 
are surrounded by well-tilled farms; there 
is no evidence ef the fearful conflict that 
raged here acentury and a quarter ago; 
homes, churches, and schools now arise 
on the “ Neutral Ground.” The trains 
now of the Harlem bring in thousands 
daily ‘from above,” and carry back daily 
thousands “from below,” but angelic 
peace broods over all. 





There will be a sale of 180 Jersey cattle 
and 125 Berkshire hogs at Hood Farm, 
Lowell, Mass., on June 11 and 12. Every 
dairyman and farmer will be able to get 
some very desirable steck at this sale, the 
greatest of the kind ever held in New 
England. Thecatalog published by Hood 
Farm gives valuable information to those 
interested in Berkshires and Jerseys, and 
it will be sent te all who write for it. 


There isa charm about the little folder 
entitled The Prophet's Chamber, recentl 
issued by the New York Central Railroad, 
which is not due wholly to the vacation 
theughts which fill up the pages; the sug- 
gestions are sensibly and breezily put so 
that one cannot help reading every word. 
The country mother who has a “ Prophet’s 
Chamber” will learn just how to arrange 
her rooms and plan her table for the 
boarders who are on the lookout and for 
whom she is expectant. Of course, the 
main purpose of the folder is to advertise 
the beauties of the Empire State for vaca- 
tion tourists, but it has admirably com- 
bined helpfulness with advertisement. 





Spring Humors 
Come to most people and cause many 
troubles,—pimples, boils and other 
eruptions, besides loss of appetite, 
that tired feeling, fits of biliousness, 
indigestion and headache. 

The sooner one gets rid of them the 
better, and the way to get rid of them 
and to build up the system that has 
suffered from them is te take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Forming in combimation the Spring 
Medicine par excellence, of unequalled 
strength in purifying the blood as 
shown by unequalled, radical and per- 
manent cures of 
Scrofula Salt Rheum 
Scald Head) Bolis, Pimples 
All Kinds of Humer Psoriasis 
Blood Poisoning Rheumatism 
Catarrh Dyspepsia, Etc 
Accept no substitute, but be sure to 
get Hood’s, and get it today, 


Pears 


Pears’ soap is dried a 





whole year. That’s why it 


lasts so. It wears as thin 


as a wafer. 


Sold all over the world. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


: of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY. President 


Leads Them Ali 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 











READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHOoL JOURNAL when com- 


{municating with advertisers. 
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ISPENCERIAN 


SCHOOL PENS- 
and 
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PERRY 4CO.ECLECTIC 
Williams and Rogers. 
srd 
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| toSchool Teachers— 
JSPENGERIAN PEN GO 


i 34q Broadway Jew York. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 





pt oF 256, Get ‘ 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J, 


é Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 
thy) after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 


Menneg’s (the original), Sample Free. 
















A Skin of Beauty isa Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Or 


ental Cream, 


ic 


No 


Tan. 





beauntifies 


the skin. 


fy. diseases, & 


other cosmet 


Purifies as well 
will do it. 
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on beauty,and 
etec- 


stood the test 
of 54 years; 
other has,and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 


no 


it 


. A. Sayre 
haut-ton tient): ‘As 
said to a lady of the & Da 1 Goue 


vou ladies will use them, I reeom 
raud@’s Oream’ as the least harm 
Skin preparations.” One bottle 


ful af aul the 
Mtl inst six 


months, using it every day. GOURAUD’S POU. 
DRE SUBTILE removes superfiueus hair without 


injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
87 Great Jones Street 


ew York. 
For sale by al) Druggists and ‘Fancy Goods poe 
ani 


throughont the U. 8., Canad and Europe. ‘ 
found in N, Y. City at R. H. Macy's, anamaker’s, 
other Fancy Goods Dealers. eware of Base 

tations. $1,000 
selling the same. 


ie 


Reward for arrest and proof of any one 





Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


562 W. 23d St.. N. Y. City. 





Latest and most progressive methods 
dentistry. 


Preservation of original teeth a 


specialty. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 





Now Ideas 


FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Notwithstanding the full list of entertainment books 
that we —- have we are constantly looking for new 


. ideas, fresh an 
scripts for dialogs, drills, and 


original for school celebrations. Manu- 





exerci 


and careful consideration. Should they meet our n 


plays, 
antomimes, tableaux, &c.willreceive prompt CUR 


they will be taken for publication on liberalterms. Let 


us hear what you have, 


E. L, KEBLLOGG & CO,, 61 E, 9th St,, New York 





A Great Civic Awakening in America 
is treated by Sylvester Baxter in an illus- 
trated paper in the June Century. The 
author recounts what is being done by 
American societies organized to create 
and preserve beauty in public places. 
The American Scenic and Historic Pres- 
ervation Society has a record of achieve- 
ment which is said to be a surprising one 
calculated to stir the reader’s pride and 
public spirit. This paper is only one of a 
group on city and village esthetic improve- 
ment which are being published by the 
Century magazine. 


Antikamnia tablets have been tested and 
found superior to any of the many pain 
relievers now used in the treatment of 
neuralgia, sciatica, and rheumatism; also 
in headache and other pain due to irregu- 
larities of menstruation. Administered in 
doses of two five-grain tablets, they secure 
the best results. A dozen tablets in your 
— medicine chest may be found use- 

ul. 


Pennsylvania Railread Reduced Rates 
to Minneapolis or St. Paul, Account 
National Meeting, Fraternal Order 
of Eagles. 


On account of the national meeting, 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., June 3 to 8, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will sell excursion tickets 
from all stations on its linesto Minneapolis 
or St. Paul, May 31 to June 2, good to re- 
turn notearlier than June 3, and not later 
thaa June 9, at greatly reduced rates. 
These tickets will be good for return pas- 
sage only when executed by Joint Agent 
at St. Paul or Minneapolis and payment 
of 25 cents made for this service. By 
depositing ticket with Joint Agent 
not earlier than June 3 nor later than June 
9, and payment of 50 cents at time of de- 
posit, an extension of return limit may be 
obtained to leave St. Paul or Minneapolis 
not later than July 7. : 


Reduced Rates to Portland. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Na- 
tional Convention, Travelers’ Protective 
Association of Ameriga, and the Su. 
preme Lodge. A: cient Order 
United Workmen. 

On aecount of the National Convention, 
Travelers’ Protective Association of 
America, June 3 to 7,and the Supreme 
Lodge, Ancient Order United Workmen, 
June Io to 20, at Portland, Ore., the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will sell excur- 
sion tickets to Portland from all stations 
on its lines, from May 26 to June 7, inclu- 
Sive, at —_ reduced rates. These tick- 
ets will be good for return passage within 
sixty days from date of sale when executed 
a Agent at Portland and payment 
of fifty cents made for this service. Apply 
to Ticket Agents. 


Reduced Rates to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Im. 
perial Council, Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. 

On account of the Imperial Council, 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., June Io to 14, 1902, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will sell excur- 
sion tickets to San Francisce or Los An- 

les from all- stations on its lines, from 

ay 26 to June 7 inclusive, at greatly re- 
duced rates. These tickets will be good 
for return passage within sixty days from 
date of sale when executed by Joint Agent 
at Los Angeles or San Francisco and pay- 
ment of fifty cents made for this service. 
For specific rates apply to Ticket Agents. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
ERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
WITH PERFE SUCCESS. 


elloench) 
Constale X30 


AND 


Housekeeping Goods 
FOR 
COUNTRY HOUSE FUR- 
NISHINGS. 

Table Cloths, Napkins and Doylies. 
Sheets, Pillowcases, Towels 
and Bath Towels. : 

Bed Spreads, Comfortables, Blankets. 


Curtain Materials, 


Rugs and Carpets, 
Mats and Mattings. 


Broadooay Ad 19th st. 


NEW YORE 





ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 

Broadway and 11tth Street, New York 
(Opp. Grace Church) 

Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates- 


Table d’Hote Breakfast - == §$ .50 
_ ** Dinner, $1.25 and 1.50 


Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. J 

- Of easy access from depots and ferries Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 











WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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LB. 


preserving strength and flavor indefinitely, 
even if opened. 

Other Good Coffees, - 12tol6oalb, 
Exoellent Teas in the Cup, 30, 36, 60ca 1b, 
COOK BOOK FREE 
to customers, bound in cloth, 325 pp., 2,500 receipts. 

For New Terms, address 


The Great American Tea Co. 


a P. @. BOX 289 
31 & 83 Vesey St., New York 
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School 
Books 








ALL BOOKS 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


BOOK JOBBERS 


33 East 17th St.. NEW YORK 


School 
Books 











OUR TIMES 


Twice-a-month (school year of 10 months) 50cts. 


The current history of the world; all the news that is worth-while 
knowing ; notable people, events, inventions, discoveries, described and 


recorded for reading and reference 


; a cumulative index helps you to 


keep the whole world in sight and refers you instantly to where you will 


find the facts told in detail. 


A welcome home visitor, for children and parents ; unequaled for 
school study of events, geography, and current thought. 


OUR TIMES—°"°—50c. 
Handy Cyclopedia 
and World Atlas—50c. 


all 
for 


65c. 


Our Times Hanpy Cyciopepia and Wortp AT Las is a new “little 
wonder” which every one wants for daily reference. 





OUR TIMES 
HANDY 
CYCLOPEDIA 














First of all, it is an Atlas—scores of colored maps 

of every country, nearly all of them double pages. 
It contains 469 pages; size, 334 X 534 inches; maps, 

mostly 534 x 7 inches; beautifully bound in cloth. 
The cyclopedia part tells you the tens of thousands 
ef things you are wanting to know, some of them 
every day, about the world of to-day, and the people 
of to-day. You will hardly read a newspaper for ten 
minutes without wanting to consult it. 
in the value of the ‘‘ Handy” form; you don’t need a 
whole table to spread it, nor a “derrick” to handle it. 
The price of this little book is only 50 cents—that is 
the price to others ; you can have it with your Times 


Here comes 


new or renewal subscription for one year both for 65 cents. 
Or we will send it to you /vee if you will get us one new subscriber 
for Our TIMEs at §0 cents, or send two renewal subscriptions. 


TIMES’ Manager’s Talk 


Heretofore OuR TIMES has been issued 
only ten months in the year—Sept. to June. 

This year we shall publish one extra 
issue for each of the months July and 
August. These will go free to all new 
subscribers and to all renewing sub- 
scribers whose orders reach us between 
May I5, and July 1, 1902. 

You want, of course, those two “ Ex- 
tras ” therefore you must renew your sub- 
scription. 

And, of course, you must have OUR 
Times’ HANDY CYCLOPEDIA and WORLD 
ATLAS, and with that your renewal costs 
next to nothing. Get the book free for 
one mew subseriber; get your own renewal 
free for two new subscribers. 

Seven is a “lucky” number. Espe- 
cially whenit’s “ Nuggets,” and you will 
want one or all of those seven charming 
volumes; take your pick, free, any one for 
a mew Our TIMES subscriber at 5oc., or 
for fwo at 65c., with the HANDY CycLo- 
PEDIA for each subscriber included. Or, 
send 7oc. for your own TIMES renewal and 
we will send you one Nugget. 

New “bonnets” are always popular— 
‘* Kate Bonnet,” even the men and boys 
will be after! Ofcourse we refer to Frank 
R. Stockton’s latest novel,price $1.50,which 
we offer free for four mew TIMES sub- 
scriptions at 50c., for six at 65c. (with Cy- 





clopedia-Atlas); or, Times, Cyclo-Atlas, 
and Kate Bonnet all zo you for $1.65. 

Light literature is in special demand for 
vacation reading and hot summer days and 
evenings. A delightful lot of-it for little 
cost, elsewhere. Notice the “ free” offer. 

The new Ideal Shakespeare is at last 
ready—and how charming itis! Think of 
it, fourteen volumes for $2.80 instead of 
$14.00! A set free for ten mew TIMES sub- 
scriptions—two renewals will count as one 
new subscriber. 

The Worth-While Library grows—it 
will keep on — Have you begun 
selecting your list? See 4dv. 

Orders are already pouring in for OUR 
TIMES’ HANDY CYCLOPEDIA and WoRLD 
ATLAS. Letthemcome! Our first print- 
ing order is 5,000 and we can give you 
100,600 quickly if you want them. 

Did you get your “ Nature and Art Sur- 
prise” yet? Such unqualified delight: it 
does give! See Aprili5 Times. Or your 
“Million Dollar Cyclopedia-Dictionary- 
Atlas,” for $2.00 a month in eleven pay- 
ments? Hurry up your order—time is 
short. See circulars, free. 

Bring down some “ Nuggets” with a 
club—a TimEs’ club. Get Glengarry for 
aclub. Bring down a new “ Bonnet” with 
aclub. Get any books you want for a 
club. Clubs are trumps! Now play! 





E. L. KELLOGG & (0., 


Educational 
Publishers, 


61E. 9th St., N.Y. 





$85.00 


is all it will cost for a trip through 


Yellowstone 
Park ~ «» 


at the close of the 


Minneapolis Convention. 





NORTHERN 
PACIFIC ~ ~ 


makes a proposition that you can- 


not ignore. For $85.00 they will 
sell you a ticket covering railway 
and Pullman fares, Dining car 
meals on train, and hotel bills and 
stage coach transportation for the 
five and one-half days in the Park. 
The round trip will require about 
nine days from Minneapolis. 

If a_ sufficient number go, a 
SPECIAL TRAIN of Pullman and 
Dining Cars will be placed at your 
disposal. 

Send six cents for “‘ Wonderland 
1902,” 25 cents for “ Yellowstone 
National Park,” and for any addi- 
tional information write to 


CHAS. S. FEE, G. P. & T. A. N. P. R., 
St. Paul., Minn. 


REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. Werecommend 


Kellogs’s Report Cards, 


60 cts. per 100. 


Combination Report. and Promotion Blank, 


80 cts. per 100. 
We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago 
and Colored Report Cards. tek a pp 24 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL EDITIONS OF 


TARBELL’S g g 
GEOGRAPHIES 


The Tarbell Plan for Special Geography 


Instead of confining the study of “ Special Geography ” to 
the minor, and often valueless, details of a single State, 
Tarbell’s Complete Geography divides the United States into 
Physical Groups of States, and treats each Natural Section 
in a Special Supplement. The great educational advantage 
of this method of teaching special geography of the States is 
apparent. 


THE SPECIAL GROUP EDITIONS of Tarbell’s 
Complete Geography now ready are: 


Retail Price 
The New England States- - - $1.10 
The Middle Atlantic States - - - 1.10 
The East Central States - - - - 1.00 
The West Central States - - - - 1.10 


.. THE GENERAL EDITION of Tarbell’s Complete Geog- 
raphy, without Special Geography, $1.00. 

. We solicit correspondence from superintendents, 
teachers, and school officers, relative te the examination and 
introduction of this Series of Geographies. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 





A New Geography 


FRYE’S GRAMMAR we 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


By ALExIs EVERETT FRYE, Recently Superintendent of 
Schools of Cuba. 


Mr. Frye’s geographies—all issued within the last seven 


years—are now more wide 


ly used than any other books on 


the subject ever published. This latest work, the “Grammar 


School Geegraphy 


” igs a second book in a series with the 


author’s “ Euan” and is one of the most notable recent 


school publications. 





IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 


In this book MAN is the 
central thought—the earth is 
presented as the home of man. 

Commerce and the related 
industries take a_ leading 
place. There is an important 
series of production maps, 
the originals of which were 
prepared by Mr. Henry Gan- 
nett, Chief Geographer of the 
United States. 

The book contains a series 
of color maps of the conti- 

nents, drawn to a uniform 
scale. 


The work is presented in 
Topics ina way that enables 
the pupil to reason from one 
step to another. 

There is also a series of 
General Topics which corre- 
late some of the subjects of 
geography. 

Topics for the teacher and 
Helps for the pupil make a 
Manual unnecessary. 

The Earth is held before 
the mind as a UNIT. 





ELEMENTS OF GEOG- 
RAPHY. With Full Statis- 
tical Supplement. Small 
quarto. Cloth. viii—164— 
viii pages. Prefusely illus- 
trated. List price, 65 cents. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

GEOGRAPHY. With Full 

Statistical Supplement Large 

quarto. Cloth. viii—195 
ages. Profusely illustrated. 
ist price, $1.25. 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 


SAW FRANCISCO 
LONDON 





MONEY TO BE MADE 


books is the most attractive and salable. 


Institutes this summer. 


in agency work for our publications at the teachers’ 
Our own line of periodicals and 


We have in addition A. Flanagan’s popular publications and 


John B. Alden’s line of Popular Classics. Apply early for terms, giving experience. An earnest, active 
man or woman usually succeeds. And our publications are so good you'll enjoy circulating them. Address: 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., 


>S222> 33333353328: 
seSssssssenese. SO eS 


the Hand 
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i The Hand that Made You Fair Has Made You Good” 


ee 


2 798 cusaetic DIXON’S CABINET “Js. NO2 . 


‘& DIXON'S sMEzcAs MONARC) H SM— N02 


Ss AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


SKETCHING CRAYON 
é e , aay 


$41 





JOSEPH | DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, « “ — wit NJ. 


Weeececceceececeeecteccecceeese< 


») ness of lead which, 


well nigh perfect. 


pleasure to use them, 


New York. 













—SHAKESPEARE 


ERE are a few 
Dixon Pencils 

that are not only fair 
to look upon, but are 
also thoroughly good. 
They have that soft- 


when combined with 
absolute freedom 
from grit, make them 


It is aconstant 


Samples sent on re- 
ceipt of 16c. in stamps. 
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GLOBE SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


Announces the Publication of 


Stories of Woods and Fields 


By ELIZABETH V. Brown, Normal School, Washington, D.C. 


charming nature book of third reader grade with sixteen (18) full page colored illustrations, and fifty 
(50) fine and white engravings. 192 pages, cloth bound. Price, ic 
Of this book L. M. Landrum, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, of Atlanta, Ga., says 
he book is certainly a triumph of the bookmaker’s art. The illustrations are suj qe The plate of 
‘Red. headed Woodpeckers’ brings to my mind vividly scenes of my boyhood, and I can almost hear the call 
of the old ones and the chirps of the young. I have never seen cuts that surpass this series. 

“The reading matter is also admirably handled. The Author has done herself great credit and bestowed an 
everlasting blessing on the children of our land. Would that every child in our country could have the 
= of perusing the pages of this charming volume. Nature and her children would then afford them 
great pleasure. 


GLOBE SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


, No. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 








The authoritative text on school-house construction, by W. R. Briggs, 


MODERN 
AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 


* “School board officials may rely on this treatise for apt, pithy sugges- 
tions—the result of a wide experience. Subjects taken up by chapters 
are: Appropri tions. Competitions. Specialists, Commissions, Super- 
intendence, Ethics. Ready-made Plans. Entrance-Halls and Staircases. 
Windows and Lighting. Hat- and-Cloak Rooms—Playrooms. Heating 
and Ventilation. Sanitary Arrangements. Hygienic Construction of the 
pean High School Building. Suburban Schoolhouses. a 

nd Construction of Schoolhouses. City School —_—— on Restricte 





BUILDINGS 


Sites. 8vo, 411 pages, 89 full-page plates, cloth, $4.00. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Publishers NEW YORK. 











HOW TO TEACH 


They will heip you all along the way. They touch directly upon the school-room 
problems, and give in compact torm the most approved methods. Well printed, uni- 
formly bound in flexible cloth, fully illustrated. 25 cents each. 


- 1 Howto Manage Busy Work. Kellogg 

* How to Teach Botany. Kellogg 
How to Teach Paper Folding and Cutting. Latter 
How to Teach to Read. Kellogg 
How to Make School-Room Charts. 
How to Teach Minerals. Payne 
How te Teach Birds. Payne 
How to Teach Bugs and Beetles. Payne 
How to Teach Fractions. Kellogg 
How to Teach Clay Modeling. Kellogg 
How to Teach Primary Arithmetic. Seeley 
How to Teach Butterflies. Payne 
How to Teach U.S. History. Elson 
How to Teach Composition Writing. Kellogg 
How to Teach Constructive Work. Codd 
How to Teach about Fishes. Payne 
How to Teach about Trees. Payne 
How to be a Successful Teacher. Kellogg 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East oth St., New York. 


Kellogg 





E. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 


Btc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 


EBERHARD FABER, - - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York 


PENS 








GILLOTT’S PENS <<» 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
FOR CRAMMAR CRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303, and 1047 (Multiscript). 


Numbers oe (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
For Vertical Writing: 7 (Multiseript), and 1065, 1066, 1067. 


GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900. highest award ¢ 
91 John Street, New York. SSEPE GmLLorT & SONS, Henry Kov, Sole Agent. 


| 





| 


This is py oo ee award ever made, and 
r has it, | 


ECLECTIC 


Write us for sample of No. 700 
Vertical. 

This is the finest pen on the mar- 
ket for vertical writing. 

We also have 12 other numbers, 


THEECLECTIC PEN CO. 
63 E, 8th St. N. Y. City. 


i dl “FILE ~ 


Highly recommended 

E A by editor of this journal 
Price, $1. Circulars on 

f request. 





’ CLIPPING-FILE CO., 
Fairview, Cleveland, 0. 


ere COLLECTION. 


Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS put 4 
in strong cloth-covered cases, and accompanied = 
mouel text-book, are easily in every respect, the b 
and Cheapest low- priced collections in the ma 

Commissioner Harris writes: ‘Every school in the 
United States, in m optoncn. ‘should have these col- 
lections.” RELIE LANTERN SLIDES 
CHARTS, etc. Scoatelins Circulars free. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL 
612 17th STREET, N. W., WasHineton, D. 0 








‘BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


‘CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 


Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





AMERICAN LEAD PENCILS. 
PENCIL CO. 


— MAKERS OF — 


PEN HOLDERS. 
COLORED CRAYONS. 
STEEL PENS. 


491 Broadway, New York Appropriate for School Vse. 


RUBBER ERASERS. 
SLATE PENCILS 


School Boards Supplied 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHE AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 414 Games amen - Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco, 525 Stimson Biock, ee Angeles. 











PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana: | 
Rapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
{f you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 


B. W. Brintnall, Manager, 3773 Brooklyn Ave,, Seattle, Washington, 


The Clark Teachers’ Agency, Chicago. 
B. F. CLARK Manager, 378-388 Wabash Ave., 
Fourteenth Year—Send for Our Platform for 1902 


HERIDAN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


offers the best agency service to be had in the South, Ninth ot, 
able Terms. Businesslike Methods. Write us. 


FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY ;-— 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 120 Tremont Street 
BOSTON. 








nae 9 ata 


Seal 








LONG EXPERIENCE. 
PROHPT, RELIABLE. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, 


We want competent teachers. We recommend no others 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S, Est, 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St., New York Joun O. RockwEtu, Manager. 


Removal--THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ostos. 








1543 Glenarm St., 
Denver, Colorado, 

















will be located, after ym in convenient and attractive rooms in the new W4LKER BUILDING, | 


120 Hoytsto : street. O dand nee friends are invited to call. New Manual, of interest .o earnest, 
ambitious teachers, sent free on application. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


[utroduces to O lleges, Schools, and families,Saperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, og over Popartment of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
- Address irs NG.FULT)N, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 

quare, New 





von, 


“THE EXTENSION COURSE” 


of the KRAUS KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL commences the First 
Week in NOVEMBER. Address Mme M. Kravs-Boetts, ‘The Hoffman Arms,” cor. Madison 
Avenue and 59th Street, New York City 

employers because it confines itself to 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE sisloyers » 


ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa. 


EMPIRE "= AGENCY £ 
WE PROMISE |i"; gesistanes tos 


Agents who travel to assist 
( You service that always pleases ) 
r 1B 
ennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 
Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Basiness done in every state. We need 1,000 bright 
earnest teachers for 1902. Werecommend. Register now. Circulars free 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Posi- 


tions, HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y 




















Business on Conserv- | 


‘CANDIDATES, 


‘CHANDLER & BARBE 


enjoys the confidence of teachers and | 


e e 
New York Universily 
A graduate School of 
SCH OOL educational science» 
of professional equip- ° 
ment for teachers 
selves to become superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, * 
NEW YORK CITY. 
OCOLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. « 
furnishing thorough 
PE DA GOG wishing to fit them- 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
Washington Square, 
The professional school of Columbia University 





| for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 





princinals, superintendents, and instructors in 
norma! schools and colle ego s. Open to both sexes. 
Fellowships and Scholar. 
ships amounting to $6,000 
Teachers = annually. Degree of B.S. 
granted oncompletion ofa 
two-year Collegiate 
College Course followed by a two- 
course leading to the 
chelor’s Diploma in See- 
ondary Teaching, Elementary, ge ome 
garten, Fine Domestic Art omestic 
Science, Music, or Manned Training, Graduate 
courses leading to the Master’s and Doctor's Di- 
plomasinthe variousde irtmente of the College, 
or to the Degreesof A. D. Catalogues 
sent on application to the’ Teeselany. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 
Half a million dollars has been spent on our new 
building; nearly as much more on its equipment. 
The result is we have the finest institution in the 
world devoted to music, and our reputation for 





thorough teaching makes it second to none for 
creating individual results in music and elocution. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 

Year-book on é 2 
request. 

FRANK W. HALE, 


General Manager, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Si walt 
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Sets, com iate, with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
and upwar or Single Tools, any shape. 


8 f t 
aE DOUARTERS FoR SLOYD. 


122-126 Summer 
, Street, BOSTON 
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FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Notwithstanding the full list of entertainment books 
that we aiready have we are constantly looking for new 
ideas, fresh and origina: for schoo! celebrations, Manu- 
scripts for dialogs, drills, and marches, plays, musicai 
exercises, pantomimes, tableaux, Mr willreceive prompt 
and careful consideration. Should they meet our needs 
they will be taken for publication on liberalterms. Let 
us hear what you have. 


BE. L KELLOGG & CO., 61 E eth St..Wow York 





To have and to hold 
one of. 


is a comfort and a delight. 
All Stationers have them. 


Esterbrook’s Steel Pens 


These pens write smoothly, and are adapted for all writing purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Established in 1860. 








26 John Street, New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 
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The 


New Century 


WAITEFORNEW @ Typewriter 


, CATALOGUE. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 343 Broadway, New York. 


FOR THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 


ENGLISH: COMPOSITION and LITERATURE. 
With a Course of Study, 
By W. F. WEBSTER. 


90 cts., net, 


ae 
eS 





“ Webster’s ‘English: Composition and Literature’ is a delightful beok. In 
my opinion it is by far the most satisfactory book of the sort ig? published. It is at- 
tractive in external form, it is well written, its examples and illustrations are really 
illuminating, and, above all, it is definite without being dogmatic. In Mr. Webster's 
book rhetoric is made a substantial thing."—-Ada L. Comstock, Teacher of Rhetoric, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Over 170 volumes, an- 


notated for School Use. Prices, 15 cts. paper, to 75 cts. linen ,net. 


THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY. Prices, half 


leather, 60 and 70C¢., net. 


ROLFE’S STUDENTS’ SERIES. Edited by W. J. Rotrs, Litt. D. 


11 volumes. Each, 75 cts.; to teachers, 53 cts. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


50 volumes. 


34 volumes, pocket size. Each, 40 cts., net. 


Correspondence regarding Books for School Use isinvited, Complete catalogues, and descriptive 
circulars free on request. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


New York Chicago 








Boston 

. 9 For Examinations. Contains) 
Shaw’s National Question Book. syou ésoo Questions and An. 
swers on 25 branches of study. An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. Price, $1.75 
net, postpaid. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York. 





Wearing 
Points 


are the best 


“SELLING POINTS” 


On its wearing 
points ALONE the 


REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITER 


outsells every other writing machine 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 BROADWAY 44 4 #2 NEW YORK 





A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you feel all 
‘‘ played out,” can’t sleep and 
have no appetite, it nourishes, 
strengthens and imparts new 
life and vigor. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name ‘ Horsford’s” on label. 














The University of Chicago 


offers over #25 elementary and 
college courses by correspond. 


Home 
Study saeco teers Departments 


Languages, English. Mathematios, Physiogre- 
pay, 200 ogy. Physiology, Botany, etc. Instruc- 
‘ion is personal. Eniversity credit is granted for 
college courses successfully — d. Work 
may beginat anytime. For circulars address 


The University of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Ill. 











The Risk of Summer Travel 


© greater amount of travel in 

the summer time increases personal 

risk. We insure you against loss of 

lacome resulting from accidents, if 
you take out an 


Accident Policy 


a The Travelers Insurance 
Co., of Hartford, the oldest, 
largest, and strongest Acci- 
dent Insurance Company in 
the world. These policies 
guarantee a weekly income 
while disabled, and large a- 
mounts for loss of legs, arms, 
hands, feet, or eyes. If death 
ensues, a stated sum is paid. 
$27,000,000 have been distrib- 
uted among 377,000. Policy 
Holders er their families for 
injuries or death. .__. — 


_ A Life Policy 
in The Travelers Insurance 
Company provides safe in- 
surance at a lower guaran- 
teed net cost than mutual 
companies, which charge for 
insurance and give such a 
share in the profits as the 
company sees fit. The Trav- 
elers charges for insurance 
only. The net cost of a poli- 
cy in The Travelers is there- 
fore guaranteed and known 
beforehand and the differ- 
ence is in your pocket first 
to last. 

Agents tn every town; or 
write for interesting litera- 
ture. 


The Travelers 
Insurance Co. 


Hartford, Conn. wo 
(Founded 1863) 














